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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD 


EXHIBITION. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


HE Academy sustains 

its success: it does 
not suffer, like some 
associations, under 
severe competition : 
the Exhibition proves 
as popular this year 
as in prior seasons. 
The noble galleries 
during the month 
have been thronged first by Londoners, and 
then by the usual influx from the provinces. 
The British public has an insatiable appe- 
tite for exhibitions, and the Academy will 
always be specially favoured, because there 
alone can the Art of our times be fairly 
judged and fully enjoyed. In our first 
notice we carried our review into the Great 
Gallery, we then criticised many of the 
leading figure-compositions. It now re- 
mains for us to notice several important 
foreign contributions, also some of the more 
conspicuous portraits, and some few re- 
markable landscapes. We reserve further 
space for this Great Gallery, because it is 
once more deliberately hung as a climax to 
the entire collection. Its table of contents 
Serves as an index of the efficient forces of 
the Academy: no less than thirty-four 
Academicians and Associates honour the 
room with their presence and adorn its walls 
with the best products of their talents. Yet 
if the number had been fewer, or the talent 
greater, the Exhibition would have suffered 
less. Academicians from time to time need 
to be weeded out, and young rising men to 
be planted in their place. Nevertheless, 
whoever would know the present phases of 
our national Art, whoever would acquaint 
himself with the relative merit or pre- 
porderance of historic painting, genre, 
portraiture, and landscape, must take stock 
of the 104 pictures specially selected for 
this salle d’honneur. 


GALLERY No. III. (Conmtinued.) 


T. WEBSTER, R.A., has of late years con- 
tributed to the Academy but ingly. 
His work is always deliberate onl aatete, 
his compositions, though seldom are 
never — hasty. Volunteers at i 
Practice’ (138) is a picture which serves up 

leasantly old materials. Mischief-making 

ys, with faces as round and as ruddy as 
— and cherries, are playing at soldiers. 
¢ little fellows are old acquaintances, we 
have long known of their pranks in the 
school-room, of their romps in the play- 
ground. Webster has not so much variety 








as Wilkie: his inci _ ) 
have no great action, are 
and ‘often motionless. Yet no artist better 
understands ‘the nature of - especially 
; In the ns rer Ago by-pla 
: way q y y 
ebster is not surpassed by any of our 
humorists, whether they be writers or 
painters. For small pictures of the Dutch 
type humour is .the most serviceable of 
mental: states and conditions : a loud laugh 
throws a a out ; a quiet smile is 
more easy ictori t. The 
Engli chwal les siesieten in humour, 
Leslie was a humorist ; the Scotch often fall 
into a broader vein—they pass into dry drol- 
lery. Glancing round the t exhibition 
we perceive in the works of F, D. Hardy, 
Pettie, Nicol, and others, that our painters 
are never happier than when they succeed in 
rovoking a smile. Asa rule, our Academy 
is less tragic and more cheerful than .the 
eroorgy ond gm mrp “Cheerfulness,” 
says ison, “keeps up a kind of daylight 
in the mind, and fils it with a sande a 
a serenity.” It is sometimes hard 
‘or a nation to be cheerful : we imagine that 
in coming years the Art of France may be 
tragic, deeply shadowed, melancholy, but 
scarcely cheerful. A sense of oul, alodling 
of suffering takes from a nation’s Art its 
sunshine and serenity. In England only 
can pictures wear habitually a smiling 
countenance : the blessings our country has 
so long enjoyed have e our national Art 
emphatically cheerful. The pictures of 
THOMAS FAED, R.A., usually. speak of a 
life tranquil and content, of a conscience at 
ease, of a home made happy, of a peasantry 
industrious, honest, dutiful, true to the 
domestic affections, simple cottagers who 
never break into ambitious rebellion against 
the humble lot assigned to them by Provi- 
dence. Under the title ‘A wee Bit Frac- 
tious’ (1 f°), Mr. Faed paints a mother and 
child : the tenderness of the mother’s love 
is true to nature. The general style and 
treatment in noway differ from the artist’s 
rior work. Solid, straightforward painting 
rom a well-chosen model; texture, a 
broken harmony of colour; and a broad 
realism in the draperies and accessories, 
justify the popular favour pictures of this 
class receive. A most commendable study 
is produced by Mr. NICOL, A.R.A., of a 
weather-beaten old tar ‘On the Look Out’ 
(184). The handling is masterly: Denner 
never painted wrinkles on a face more 
literally ; but this is faint praise for a head 
which hee a life and a vigour wholly beyond 
Denner reach. ‘The Missing Boats’ 
(166), by A. H. MARSH, is of an unmitigated 
naturalism: the res are awk and 
ugly. Yet a work of this unswerving fidelity 
ond: uncompromising truth is of promise for 
the future. Mr. Marsh isa recently-elected 
associate in the Old Water-Colour ey 
‘The Prisoner and his Guests’ (183), by W. 
F. YEAMES, A.R.A., has a quiet naturalism 
much to be preferred to the artist’s historic 
effort. in the last room. Mr. PETTIE’S 
* Pedlar’ (r ) on, eg the prevalent 
humour of which we have already spoken. 
In a style more are a brother and 
sister ‘ Coaxing’ (139), by H. Le JEUNE, 
A.R.A.. This artist’s pictures if not strong 
are charming: the figures are generally 
elevated above common nature. J. ARCHER, 
R.S.A., has also a refined way of putting an 
incident on canvas. ‘The Peacemaker: a 
Sister tries to reconcile two Brothers’ (225) 
bp ere aetna 
i . ER , 
sepiing $e be postic desis into bathos. ‘Ail 
that’s bright must fade’ (206), were it not 
so large, might pass for genre ; hy rate, 
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“in. the 
will be particularly appreciated in 
provinces. Yet a picture made up of the 
Are. Me. W the 
. r. WE R.A., at present 
moment takes the lead our portrait- 
painters, especially when anythi 
so substantial as a statesman. . — 
Hon. Henry Austen — 154), by this 
painter, is every way worthy 
to the Home cee: ee 
the electors of Merthyr vil, Aberdare, 
and Vaynor.” Some painters hand down a 
man to posterity as a petrifaction: Mr. 
Wells, on the contrary, endows his sitters 
with life and animation : his attitudes are 
free ; even when a is at rest it seems 
radon teagan a member of the 
government. if not speaking, very properly 
gives signs of thought and diiberation. In 
an Art — of view also, the portraits of 
Mr. Wells are the reverse of. slight or 
superficial. are literal» and-'yet- not 
prosaic. A the leaders of ies in 
the legislature attention is na’ y drawn 
to ‘ His Grace the Duke of Richmond’ 
(152), by the Hon. H. Graves. The style is 
not very firm or quite masterly, yet the 
intention is good, and the picture altogether 
something more than amateurish. The 
painter has gained strength since last we 
met him, Stro i any rate nee 
background, are the portraits J 
KNIGHT, R.A. : good, Psa and n in 
style is ‘The late Dr, Green, Professor of 


i 


Anatomy to the Royal Academy’ (159). 
The pon tha of celebrities here 
is, as usual, great; indeed, the weight of 


intellect is in encons af Go qesilty 200. 
The loss of Sir Watson Gordon is 

felt, yet)the Scotch school remains forci 
One of the best of the kind is ‘ Lord Cowan, 
Edinburgh’ (204), by N. MACBETH, A.R.S.A. 
The manner —s a and 
notwithstanding the presence of red, we feel 
the absence of colour. Somewhat brilliant, 
recalling indeed, with a difference, the 


artists 
portraiture must be mentioned Mr. 
ARCHER and Mr. HERDMAN. Either Mr. 
SIDLEY, or his sitter, ‘The Right Hon. 


ed | James Stansfeld, M.P.,’ must be faulty in 


colour : otherwise, however, the is 
commendable. R. BUCKNER J. Sant, 
R.A., have points in common : are 
alike favourites with the ladies, their 
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are dressy and move in good society. ‘ Lady 
Poltimore’ (211), by r. Buckner, is emi- 
nently in the style of fashion. A full-length 
it (162) without a name, by Mr. Sant, 
also the merit of being sunny, romantic, 
and pleasing. Taken for all in all, the finest 
it of the year is that of ‘ George Grote, 
. Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
London’ (165), by J. E. MILLAIs, R.A. 
This artist does not simply paint a portrait : 
he at the same time makes a picture, 
admirable for drawing, colour, and texture. 
Truly great portrait-painters have always 
been colourists : witness the Venetians and 
our own Reynolds. We fancy Mr. Millais 
may have modified, and in some way 
ed, his style NW converse with Mr. 
Watts. Of mutual fellowship we have here 
roof, in the head of ‘J. E. Millais, R.A.’ 
~ (172), by G. F. Watts, R.A. Character in 
its breadth, and colour in Venetian depth, 
mark the maaner of Mr. Watts. A less 
successful head is that of ‘F. Leighton, 
R.A.’ (177). Mr. Watts is not thorough or 
complete in execution ; as soon as his idea 
dawns upon canvas, even dimly, he throws 
down his brush. Among portraits of artists 
fellow-artists is a ing, sketchy head 
‘John McWhirter’ (190), by J. PETTIE, 
A.R.A. These several as of Mr. 
Millais, Mr. Leighton, and Mr. McWhirter, 
suggested at the Academy dinner the refer- 
ence of the Lord Chancellor to “the portraits 
of the great ceqpenes of every time and 
country since the revival of Art painted by 
themselves. Few there are accustomed to 
the works of master-minds who are not 
pleased to possess a more complete embodi- 
ment than fancy can suggest of the form 
and fashion of the countenance. I trust,” 
continued the learned lord, “there may be 
hereafter a collection made under the 
sanction of the President of this Academy 
of the great artists of modern times, painted 
pi their contemporaries.” It is known that 
r. Watts has for some years been engaged 
in painting the great men of the day. The 
series, which has become numerous, there 
is reason to hope, may at some time be 
presented to the nation. 
are here rather at a discount, 
because they are supposed not to furnish a 
ge gallery so effectively as figure-pictures. 
Still a few masters not so well represented 
in the other rooms must claim our brief 
attention. Mr. MASON, A.R.A., scarcely 
belongs to landscape-painting proper ; he 
holds in fact an intermediate position 
between simple nature and human incident, 
and one great charm of his works consists 
in the perfect relation and reciprocity 
between all the elements in his pictures, 
whether animate or inanimate. hus, in 
* Blackberry Gathering’ (168), the figures, in 
action, colour, and mode of handling, are in 
absolute unison with sky, trees, and fore- 
nd. The style is Italian rather than 
nglish, romantic rather than realistic. It 
may be reckoned as one of the many 
reactions to Pre-Raphaelitism G. E. 
HERING displays accustomed refinement 
and sentiment, with more than usual breadth 
force, in ‘Arran Moorland’ (140). The 
study of sky is remarkably fine. C. H. 
POINGDESTRE, an artist of whom the 
pore Hand pepe has seneen to be proud, 
utes @ poetic scape, perhaps the 
best fruit of his long Italian seldenee ° The 
Marble at Carrara’ (235). E. W. 
Cooke, R.A., gains the literal foreground 
study which C. H. Poingdestre lacks. ‘A 
pap English Coast’ (224) is remarkable 
; transcript of crumbling cliff and 
shingly shore : the boats and fishing-tackle 


trut 
| J. HOOK, R.A., has visited Norway 





with doubtful benefit. ‘Salmon Trappers’ 
163), in that country, is a work inferior to 

ing and coast-scenes in the Scilly Islands 
and on the shores of Devon, wi which 
this artist has made us familiar. Norway is 
a country likely to lead Mr. Hook astray ; 
her landscape is calculated to vate 
rather than to mitigate the = $ man- 
nerism. In that northern latitude, fields 
and hill-sides, on emerging from their 
winter-coat of snow, break out into a cru- 
dity of green abhorrent when on canvas. 
The late Professor Forbes, in his instructive 
volume on the glaciers of Norway, showed 
by illustration as well as by letter-press that 
Scandinavia yields to no country in wild 
grandeur and/pictorial sublimity. 

‘The Wooden Walls of Old England’ 
(195), by C. E. JOHNSON, though a poor 

icture, was honoured with — mention 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty at the 
Academy Dinner. “I will ask,” said Mr. 
Goschen, “ the Academicians here present, 
that if this year they have painted ‘ The 
Wooden Walls of Old England, they will 

int next year, if their genius be equal to 
it, the iron bolts, which are as n to 
our security as were the wooden walls. If 
you have painted this year ‘the wooden 
walls’ of old England— 

Yous tcad-rcll sounds the notes of Eagland’eglery!” 
—if a distracted painter should rush to Ports- 
mouth in search of a subject for next year. 
he will not be discouraged by the out 
lines of the ships he may meet with, for he 
will see there types worthy of his pencil 
because they are the of science an 
of strength.” With due submission we may 
be allowed to express the opinion that Mr. 
Goschen is wrong. In the navy of the 
future it is hard to realise the possibility of 
a subject so grand as that chosen by the 
late Clarkson Stanfield, ‘ The Victory towed 
into Gibraltar after the Battle of Trafalgar.’ 
And with the destruction of “the wooden 
walls,” the art of marine-painting seems to 
have likewise perished. The paucity and 
poverty of sea-pieces in the Academy is 
remarkable, especially when we remember 
that a few years since our English painters, 
Neptune-like, held dominion of the ocean. 

Animal-painting, in the much-deplored 
regent - Edwin ee. a 
the s of Mr. Ansdell, Mr. Coo an 
Mr. Beavis, Mr. ANSDELL is painfully hard, 
mechanical, and discordant; his pictures 
seem to have an interest for the public by 
the amount of matter-of-fact material he 
crowds into them, as for example, ‘ Goat- 
herds : Sierra Nevada, Andalusia, Spain’ 
(229). ‘The Way o’er the Heath’ (173) is 
a fair example of Mr. COOPER’s style. Mr. 
BEAVIS seems likely to justify the expecta- 
tions his talents have raised; ‘Autumn 
Ploughing : Showery Weather’ (180) is a 
great advance. The artist is gaining in 
experience ; he is also more careful and 
studious. The style, of course, recalls Rosa 
Bonheur: it would seem impossible for 
oxen to plough otherwise than in the man- 
ner e familiar by this lady. Yet Mr. 
Beavis goes direct to nature, and the on- 
ward movement, the tumbling-alo —— 
and cumbrousness of the conan, ave oan y 
rendered. The picture has great power. 
We must not forgot to point to a brilliant 
* Balcony’ (205), by Miss A. F. MUTRIE. 
The flowers by this lady and her sister are 
always a delight—there are none better. 

Foreign artists are scarcely more promi- 
nent in this exhibition than in those of 
previous years. It is true that the calamities 
of war have driven some painters to seek 
—— in ay noi and yet, on the other 
hand, many have been barred access by 





response. It is true that painters wi 

name or position send contributions whole- 
sale ; but it is, we repeat, not a little strange 
and Sepoeraging Sate ss an” ae 
Foreign Academicians,” M. Géréme alone 
presents himself. what makes matters 
rather worse, is, that the contributions of 


un tapis’ (144) is a picture which obtains 
more notice from gentlemen than from 


nudity is an exam 
French Art which will be i 
posterity with the second 

Nobler in aim and purer in i 
ple a Oe ee i 

. LeGcros has exhibited, and, i 

inted, in London. ‘ Chantres 
Fie7) is in fact munve clees ied to Spa- 
nish than to French schools. The 
of the seated ecclesiastics are solemn and 
massive, the modelling is firm, the colour 
sombre, yet rich in lowed harmonies, 
This work shows persistent study pro- 
longed over some years. The characters, 
strongly pronounced in individuality, have 
appeared separately in the Dudley 
and elsewhere. For example—one of 
the most solemn and stately in 
priestly assembly is a life-study taken from 
an organ-grinder in London streets. Mr. 
RUDOLPH LEHMANN is another 


bigs 


portraits i + 
?’ (197) has a personal interest 
mei «oe here wrought into 


enre-picture. sell, sta 
Before his easel, is brought within \ 
means of a mirror. The execution is 
delicate, the sentiment essentially 
L. PERRAULT, whom we have been 
tomed to meet in the “ French G 
also one ood ge many ee who now 
in E quietness. 
Peep’ 229), though soft and 
pretty sentiment which obtains 
pathy, but the style 
cienpticity. W. W. OU 

London, and an exhi 


ult 
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ee he nen on > M. De 
AAS, the Dutch cattle and landscape- 
inter, is unworthily represented. ALMA 
'ADEMA, another famous Dut seems 
likely, in more ways than one, to Eng- 
land pleasant and profitable. He has 
taken the house and studio ; ae 
the Academician, and A, to be 
on his prospects. His present picture, a 
camel * Roman aggre lying in a 
upon the marble pavement, is not 
an auch to our liking; ‘ The Vintage,’ 
exhibited at Mr. Gambart’s Gallery, is a 
far better and more pleasing work. Mr. 
Tadema will have to contend against a man- 
nerism which, if he do not conquer in 
time, will obtain uncontrollable mastery 
over him. In his pictures human figures 
are apt to be borne down, and all but anni- 
hilated, by realism and materialism. Marbles 
and mosaics, though painted to illusive per- 
fection, can never have the worth 
dignity of historic Art. The painters 
of this class have always e the palace 
subordinate to the emperor, the p and 
outward trappings of — inferior 
moment to the drama of humanity. Ta- 
dema’s figures are sometimes shadows, 
sometimes dolls, and sometimes only 
bundles of clothes. 


GALLERIES No. IV. AND V. 


In these two galleries the interest is sus- 
tained by a somewhat miscellaneous assem- 
blage : there are few pictures which attract 
greatly, and yet no rooms are more crowded. 
Gallery V. is distinguished with doubtful 
advantage by the presence of works of un- 
usual size. For instance, here * Conta- 
dine in St. Peter’s, Rome’ (359), by K. HALS- 
WELLE, A.R.S.A.; ‘A Wild Stag at Bay, 
with Portraits’ (360), by S. CARTER ; also 
a large work (406) by R. ANSDELL, R.A. 
The general impression that in this room 
size prevails over quality becomes irre- 
sistible as soon as one sees, hung full on the 
line, ‘ Lady Jane Grey’ (395), and ‘ Winter’ 
(414), severally by R. THORBURN, A.R.A. 
So long as members have a right to usurp 
the best places by the worst of works, the 
Academy will have to submit to censure and 
public outcry. Barring this example of 
manifest injustice to outside talent, the 
hanging is fair and judicious. Almost every 
picture can be seen : some contributions, it is 
true, are at a height of a fourth story from 
the ground, but when the canvases are 
large the rows are not more than two, or at 
most, three deep. With few exceptions, 

ictures near the ceiling are not worth 

king at. The contents of Galleries IV. 
and V. may be analysed as follows :—Total 
number of pictures, 192. Of this total 16 
are contributed by eleven Academicians, 6 
by five Associates, and 170 by one hundred 
and sixty-two outsiders. Of these outsiders 
thirteen are foreigners, who contribute 14 
“eae 

artists present in these galleries 
have already obtained notice. If we are 
now obliged to pass them by, it is not from 
want of respect but simply from want of 
space, The most important contribution 
by P. F. Pooxs, R.A., claims priority. The 
scene taken from Cymdeline, ‘ Guiderius 
lamenting the supposed Death of 
Imogen’ (312), is in Art-quality similar to 
recent works of the painter. Form is 
in undefined mist: poetry and 
Sentiment are rubbed in or scumbled with 
a film of opaque white. Yet to the picture 
— conceded imagination—even genius. 
J. E. Mitats, R.A. has been ew 
noticed : the ‘ Somnambulist’ (313) comes 
as a fresh of the artist’s versatility and 
artistic skill. ‘A Doubtful Proposal’ (269) 








i 
i 
£3 Fs 


effect. 

Hs Contadine in os ovine mod 359) Ly 
most powerful work yet 

HALSWELLE, A.R.S.A. Yet the means the 

artist employs are common and claptrap 


and The figures are but costume-models, the 


sentiment is trite, not to a We 
suceeth bet oe oun, spacis in kigh pastes of 
success, we can s in 
his talent, which only needs severe chastise- 
ment to bring it right. Like power, not to 
say effrontery, is manifest in an ingly 
clever ‘Study of an American Slave-Girl’ 
(412), by R. GAVIN, who, like Mr. Halswelle, 
oo pe a 2 the a mena 
toa er dashi belongs e 
Elopement of Dorothy ren with Sir 
— Manners : Haddon Hall’ (354), by A. 
OHNSTON. Artists thus clever could 
afford to be less clamorous for ephemeral 


applause. E. Opi, who bears an honoured | Among 


name, and who, like the “ Cornish genius,” 
comes from near the Land’s End, contri- 
butes an honest nature-study, ‘On the Sea- 


shore : a timid venture’ (325); Mr. Opie | pretty 


has =o og ayeng and —— 
ment. T. BROOKS a pretty, pleasing 
icture, ‘A Story of the fea’ (316); the 
gures are lly grouped upon the 
shore. Asa curiosity we ‘A London 
Merchant fishing for Salmon off the Old 
Swan Stairs in the Sixteenth Century’ (261) 
by J. Ritcuie. The subject is new an 
worth the painting. e picture has 
deservedly attracted observation. Also 
eminently original and ive is 
MACWHIRTER’S donkey on the sea-shore in 
a deluge of rain, with the quotation, 
esters age Se rend bates, 
These two galleries, it will be perceived, 
are distinguished ‘chiefly by works of 
romise by rising men. Here we find Mr. 
STOREY’s best effort, ‘ Lessons’ (277). The 
execution may want firmness, the forms 
definition ; in seeking light the artist has 
lost substancy : yet the picture has delicacy 
in tender greys, and much quietude and 
refinement of sentiment. Mr. Storey will 
some day win his way to the Academy. 
Mr. CROWE satirises “ Friends” seated in a 
Quakers’ Silent Meeting. The artist bases 
his humour on the perversion of truth ; 
the picture evinces more mechanical skill 
than Art-intuition. Mr. J. BuRR, in ‘ Fifth 
of November’ (294), is en 
ition he once won : he would iwere 
naturalism based on Wilkie, Teniers, or 
Ostade. F. D. Harpy exhibits two 


Slarmed? “(q21) and. “Explorers” (399). 
f I . 
The artist is felicitous ina sort of hide 
and seek, in a surprise of light in 
shade. An episode he can master, a main 
action he mars. It is extraordinary how 


hard it is even in smallest spheres to | \ 


succeed wholly. Thus for years F. D. 
Hardy and George Smith have each been 


Flowers’ (327), by Mrs. S. ANDERSON. 


foreign painters who practise . 
again Fag in the Saede, 
the Saeien, on Frére the Frenchman. 
The manner of these several painters is 
well known ; and it so happens that 
“aue pales te tear galleries 
portraits in two ies are 
numerous and good. The royal pictures 
we are sorry not to be able to accept as the 
best efforts, either of the Hon. H. GRAVES 
or of C. BAUERLE. A clever picture is made 
by P.A. FRASER,‘ At the Fireside (portraits)’ 
(247); but the detail in the background 
savours of the broker's shop. RUDOLPH 
LEHMANN has a quiet, refined manner ; his 
colour may be the reverse of brilliant, and 
his flesh-tones are not very tran 
yet there are few portraits in a higher 
than that of ‘Mrs. Matthews’ (424). 
mere absence of colour and the tasteful use 
of come in these garish da 
oe eed pure a are ‘ 
ian ” (393), and portrait 
William Houldsworth’ (471), the 
F. GOODALL. These works 
balance taste, talent, training. It 
pr mgd etree voy So» 
of this man, destined, it 
seemed when last we saw him, to attain the 
highest rank in the profession, His death 
is not only a bereavement to his family and 
friends, but a loss to Art. 
It has been the good fortune of J. 
KNIGHT, R.A., to transmit to 
well-known features of men 


a 


Erp 


ges 
iss 


P. 
the 


the | served well of their day and generation. 


E will ise at a glance the 
fatally and, rongy-deinated. head of 
‘Sir William Tite’ 

scription forthe ; Intute of British 

itects. ually vigorous 

pacers MG «mes ‘ Me 

Esq.’ (322), and ‘J 

the latter painted 
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strong firm relief of a bust ; the hands, 
marked with character and detail, carry out 
the general expression, The stand of the 
figure is firm, almost immovable ; indeed, 
the portrait may be termed somewhat 
monumental. Another tribute of respect 
is a large portrait-picture, by S. CARTER, 
entitled ‘A September Evening : Exmoor 
Forest—a wild stag at bay, with portraits’ 
(360). The artist can paint a horse, also a 
hound, and he is not deterred by difficulties 
which would dismay most men. The pic- 
ture is large; it is crowded as a hunts- 
man’s mect: Sir Francis Grant, who is at 
once sportsman and painter, might almost 
envy Mr. Carter his success. The drawing 
and handling are good ; perhaps the atti- 
tudes are sometimes awkward ; certainly 
Sir Edwin Landseer would have endowed 
the brute creation with more grace. 

Epwarp ARMITAGE, A.R.A., is privi- 
leged in the way of portraiture to exhibit a 
large mass of brain. ‘A Deputation to 
Faraday’ (311) includes, in addition to the 
professor, Lord Wrottesley, Mr. Gassiot, 
and Mr. Grove. Science is imprinted in 
the collective heads; the artist has cer- 
tainly given weight and force to the assem- 
bled intellect. The picture would have 
been more attractive with greater colour ; 
a certain dry chalkiness might with advan- 
tage have given place to warm liquid hues. 
An equally meritorious picture near at hand 
suffers from like causes. The earnest 
student-head of ‘ The Rev. F. D. Maurice’ 
Gr4), by S. LAWRENCE, is carefully mo- 
elled in form, and is wholly satisfactory in 
expression ; but as to colour and quality in 
flesh-painting, the work is woefully wanting. 
Miss STARR shows mastery, with a sketch- 
iness almost approaching negligence, in 
‘Amy, daughter of Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P.’ tenat This talented lady’s portraits 
have usually been in marked contrast with 
her fancy compositions. Her portraits—- 
that is, her literal studies from the life—- 
have a truth and vigour which become lost 
in her elaborated works. The only portrait 
that remains to be noticed is a brilliant 
and stylish full-length of ‘ Lady Susan 
Bourke’ (287), by R. HERDMAN, R.S.A. 
The cast of the drapery is admirable ; the 
face would admit of more delicate modula- 
tions: this effective picture is injured by 
the colour in the background. 

The landscapes and miscellanies are 
more numerous than remarkable. Among 
the contributors, Peter Graham, Birket 
Foster, Mark Anthony, Alfred Hunt, and 
James Danby are the best-known names. 
‘The Rainy Day’ (348), by PETER GRAHAM, 
is a mistake ; it is seldom wise to paint 
what in nature is unpleasant; and here 
matters are made worse by awful colour. 
In the next room the artist is himself again. 
Miss OSBORN’S ‘Hay-Boat’ (268), with 
pretty children nestling playfully, is a 
charming, well-painted picture. The scene 
is laid on one of the romantic lakes in 
upper Bavaria. ‘The Thames near Eton,’ 
(298), by BirkeT Foster, again proves 
how a dexterous painter in water-colours 
may break down in oils. A. W. HUNT, 
another member of the Old Water-Colour 
Society, scarcely succeeds better within the 
Academy. The forms want definition : the 
picture is as a sketch magnified: but yet 
the harmony, the vision, the fire of colour 
are truly Turneresque. Alfred Hunt is the 
most sensitive an rapturous of our co- 
lourists. JAMES DANBY also is once again 
fervid in ony on‘ The Day after the 
Gale’ (317). ‘Moonlight on the Moun- 
pm ec by A. GILBERT, is, as usual, 
- * and large : yet the picture merits 

place wherein it can be seen and appre- 





ciated. W. se we pers Be not 
been shown by the hangers eq vour. 
‘A Border Keep’ (302), four ranks high, 
cannot make known its delicately u- 
lated tones or its carefully-drawn details. 
W.H. HOPKINS Pentre gi eke study— 
401), without a title ex a verse of poetry 
ae sea and golden foe capital in colour ; 
a scene, sunny and pleasant to look on. 
As next in the catalogue we cannot pass 
without commendation, careful horse por- 
traiture (402), by J. DUVALL. Close by. 
E. Hayes’s ‘Gale—Scarborough’ (389) 
meets the eye. Similar gales by this 
artist we have, with encomium, encountered 
in divers exhibitions. The spectator knows 
precisely how far the gale will go, and all 
that will happen. . F, TENISwoOoD’s 
‘ Stonehenge — Moonlight’ (338) shows 
much poetic feeling for such night-scenes. 

MARK ANTHONY has not for some years 
put forth his peculiar genius so vigorously 
as now. ‘The Return after Labour’ (264) 
is grand in intention: no artist has a finer 
conception of the nobility of an oak-tree : 
but the picture is ruined in the treatment ; it 
falls into confusion. F. B. BARWELL has 
managed with skill a composition of no 
ordinary difficulty, ‘ The Hill at Norwich— 
Market-day’ (293). ‘Stonehenge’ (410), by 
HARRY JOHNSON, has more effect than 
study or detail. L. SMYTHE must be 
commended for his dauntless labour in 
an almost unpaintable wood and _ river- 
scene (421). G. HALL adopts a somewhat 
foreign manner in the low tone and unob- 
trusive quietism thrown over an ‘ Evening 
near Criceirth’ (345). To the above com- 
mendable works we must add ‘In a Copse : 
November’ (405), by A. PARSONS ; a study 
equally delicate and true, of ‘ Winter Woods’ 
(409), by G. SANT; ‘The Shady Side’ (396), 
by H. MACCALLUM; also ‘A November 
Day in the Pass of Leny, Scotland’ (420), 
by J. T. HAVERFIELD. Neither must we 
forget to mention two foreign landscape- 
painters of note. E. BERGH, the famous 
Scandinavian artist, whose works are seen 
in the Royal Picture Gallery of Stockholm, 
contributes a ‘ Birch Wood’ (330). As we 
admire the feathery foliage, the silvery tree- 
stems, and the delicately-attempered green 
of the northern sward, it is easy to under- 
stand the high position held by this artist 
in the north of Europe. With regret we 
have to take leave of L. R. MIGNOT, a 
foreign artist with high gift of imagination, 
who died among us recently. The grand 
mountain range of ‘Chimborazo’ (368), 
which must be the painter’s last contribu- 
tion to the Academy, tells how much we 
have lost. For wide extent of space, for 
atmosphere, for tropical heat, and luxu- 
riant vegetation, this landscape stands un- 
equalled. 


GALLERIES No. VI. AND VII. 


These two galleries, identical in size with 
Galleries IV. and V., contain a total of 171 
pictures. The following is: the analysis of 
their contents :—Nine Academicians con- 
tribute 12 pictures, five Associates 5, and 
one hundred and forty-three outsiders 154 

ictures. Of these outsiders eleven are 
oreigners, who obtain admission for 12 
works. Thus, once more it is seen how 
greatly the outsiders are in excess of the 
members. These figures, together with the 
fact, that works by strangers are often to be 
seen in the best places, rebut the charge 
that the Academy is blind to the interest of 
the profession at Gallery VI. does 
not call for any special remark. The room, 
however, next to it in succession, is the 
most provocative of criticism in the Academy. 
Certainly a large part of the pictures in 








rd vate called, can be best i 
examples which we owe to the talents 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Maclaren, Mr. Ar 

Mr. W. B. Morris, Mr. Barclay, 
others, 


anatomy, severity 

in action, they might be 

Roman athletes. The game is carried on 
pleasantly and deliberately in the confines 
of an Italian or Grecian villa, with delect- 
able surroundings of columns, vines, laurels, 
and cyprus trees. These imagi 
unhappily 

infirmity of hand and éechnigue. Thus the 
work halts betwixt success and failure. 

Mr. Richmond’s pseudo-classic work may 
serve as a key-note to the newschool. The 
brotherhood cherish in common, reverence 
for the antique, affection for modern Italy; 
they affect southern climes, costumes, sun- 
shine, also a certain dolce far niente style, 
with a general Sybarite state of mind which 
rests in Art and zstheticism as the be-all 
and end-all of existence. W. MACLAREN 
in Gallery X., gives expression to this mental 
condition in ‘ Alma Quies’ (1,064), a picture 
which —— recalls the memories of 

i ds, and, by dreamy placitude and 


ic 
ose reverie, carries imagination far away 
from the stern realities of this work-a-day 


world. ‘Capri Life: the Embroiderers’ 
(547) is an adaptation of the same manner to 
what pretends to be a real scene : but still 
we are a great way off from reality. G. 
Mason’s ‘ Milkmaid’ (553) is a picture 
lovely in unison of colour, tone, sentiment. 
Other artists of the clique follow in the same 
cove. E. BARCLAY’S ‘ By the River-side’ 
536) is tainted by mediavalism, and 
hardly in fact escapes the ridiculous ; but in 
598, ‘On the Steps of Anaca’ ri’—a kind of 
ascending Jacob’s ladder—this artist, like 
his fellows, finds himself at home in Italy. 
The peasants, familiar 
burdens up this rock-cut pe 
assume the statuesque attr of cla! 
caryatides. The sunshine is Italian, light 
and colour illumine the shadow. T. ARM- 
STRONG, in ‘ Winter’ (577), and ‘A Music- 
piece’ (544), adapts th 
school to northern climes : T 
themes. ‘The Music-piece’ is not without 
melody, the <a in rhythm. 
picture combines grace in aw 
that beauty in ugliness, which the ochoul 
ever and ‘sneii — ~e 
rtraiture, ‘ Mrs. E. ton 
c Moorg, kindly cumuaides the 
in which the new school stands, 
Greece only, but likewise to Japan. ER 
Moors, brother of the last artist, exhib 
three ucts more directly ¢ 
* Sea Gulls’ (520), ‘ Battledore 
‘ Shuttlecock’ (601). H 
jally the dra 
the colours incline to tender 
harmonies made known in this 


importati of Japanese 
attempted to describe has several 
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logies. 


i each individual artist has his 
eect phase. Taken as a whole, it may 
be accepted as a timely protest against the 
vulgar pene seer-w the common realism, 
which is applauded by the uneducated mul- 
titudes who throng our London exhibitions. 

J. Perriz, A.R.A., gives, after his_self- 
reliant manner, verisimilitude to a fictitious 


‘Scene in the — Gardens’ (501). | 


Shakspeare invented this rise of the 


of the Roses for the purpose of his 

and Mr. Pettie sees in the imagined scene 
a subject for a striking picture. Plantagenet, 
Somerset, Suffolk, Warwick, and others, 


are grouped round the red and white rose- | 


trees supposed to w in the Temple 
Gardens." The composition is compact, the 
situation dramatic, the colour 
shade are of a or mgt os which seems 
to forebode tragedy. JOHN GILBERT once 
more betakes himself to oils with doubtful 
advantage. ‘Convocation of Clergy’ (461) 
has the execution and quality of a — 
on wood or of a water-colour drawing. The 
forms and details want further definition 
and study. Yet the work is great by its 
power, character, and dramatic action. 
The Easter Vigil’ (486), by E. Lone, 
affords capital specimens of Spanish eccle- 
siastics after the manner of John Phillip. 
This artist is becoming more careful and 
studious ; but his style is still rather sho 
and conventional. ‘ Black Monday’ (432 
is at once identified with the clever pencil 
of G.E. Hicks. ‘A Chapter from Pamela’ 
(490), it is equally clear, must come from the | 
easel of G. H. BouGHTON. This last 
artist bids fair to win his way into the 
Academy. The picture before us is sunny 
and pleasant : the figures in the clover-field 
are well designed and painted : the style is 
rather French. ‘Spring’ (453), by F. 





HEILBUTH, is rude and rough in execution : 
the artist in Gallery X. has ‘A Scene on the 
Banks of the Seine’ (1,042) more worthy of | 
his reputation. There is a sparkle in the | 
sunshine, and a cool repose in the shadow, | 
which are enticing to the eye and the fancy. | 
G.F. FOLINSBY,an Englishman by birth,and | 
a German by training, sends from Munich | 
a studious and well-wrought work, ‘ Lady | 
Jane’s Victory over Bishop Gardiner’ (44). 
The style is that of the Piloty school. The 
contrast between the towering rage of 
Gardiner and the imperturbable calm of 
Lady Jane is finely conceived. The treat- 
ment is broad and intelligent, the colour is 
pitched in a low key, the émasto is solid. 
C. Lucy exhibits a figure of considerable 
historic dignity, ‘Charlotte Corday returning 
to Prison after her Condemnation’ (532). S. 
SOLOMON, after his usual impressive, spiri- 
tual, and mystic manner, gives another ver- 
sion (485) of the Jewish Rabbi who appeared 
in the Dudley. A. B. DONALDSON, another 
frequenter of the Dudley Gallery, sends two 
pictures (541 and 575), poetic and well 
coloured, after the mediaeval mannerism 
which he and others affect. R. BATEMAN’S 
‘Annunciation’ (551) is an ultra-manifesta- 
tion of this abnormal Art. ‘A Reverie’ 
(514), 7 S. BUTLER, is to be commended ; 
the work is a happy medium between new 
and old schools. VAL PRINSEP may be 


congratulated on his powerful, original, and 
highly imaginative embodiment of ‘Odin, 
the Northern God of War’ (566). . The 


execution is in keeping with the conception : 
the poe is animated by the weird spirit 
of the German and Scandinavian mytho- 


A few capital genre-pictures demand 
attention. F, HOLL, son of the late W. 
Holl, the engraver, produces two works 
which sustain the good name this clever 
young artist has already made. ‘ No Tid- 


| dents, throws a brilliant blaze of colour over 





from the Sea’ the 
ne Majecty, An _ (595), 


execu 
borkanl endh ol — 
uty- snow 
the credit of T. GREEN. The pi 
toler (ser) quietly and svxdlousty; 
terior’ (507) quietly ; in tone 
he is most true, and detail and realism he 
brings into perfect pictorial ing. A 
young artist does well to in thus care- 
y. Also commendable is‘ 
painted with 


(455) instaking. pencil by 
455), nstaking penci 

A. i MULREADY. fo the above may be 
added ‘ The Wayfarers’ pie . CLARK; 
‘ The Old Apple Room’ (466), . SMALL- 
FIELD, an iate the Old Water- 
Colour Society; and ‘The Draw-Well’ 
579), by W. SMALL, an Associate of the 

nstitute. The last work is substantially a 
replica of a water-colour drawing mentioned 
in the Art-Fournal with strong encomium 
on its ap ce in Pall Mall. The draw- 
ing is the better work of the two. Mr, 
Small and Mr. Smallfield take good places 
in Burlington House; it is to be ho 
however, that they will not prove unfaithft 
to the Water-Colour galleries, which have a 
strong claim to be sustained against the 
formidable rivalry of the Academy. 

The landscapes in these two galleries 
show almost every possible diversity of 
style. PETER GRAHAM'S ‘ Bridle-path’ 
(442) is broad and powerful: the fir-trees 
are noble in form and masterly in painting. 
This is perhaps the best product of what 
may be Geened: the Scotch school of land- 
scape. The opposite, and now all but 
extinct, style once known as pre-Raphaclite, 
obtains a good illustration in a carefully 


to 


mapped-out scene, ‘ Etna from the Heights 
of Taormina’ (545), by J. BRETT: the 
artist succeeds better with ‘The British 


Channel seen from the Dorsetshire Cliffs’ 
(522). The wide expanse of blue sea is 
skilfully managed ; the eye is carried far 
away along a path of light made by the sun 
on the shining waters. The colour is deli- 
ciously tender ; the horizon and sky are in 
fine aérial perspective. To bring the pic- 
ture into unison was no slight difficulty. 
J. S. RAVEN, in accordance with his antece- 


‘Lago Maggiore’ (538). G. F. TENIs- 
woop’s best effort is ‘ Twilight—in the Isle 
of Skye’ (504). The scene is grand; the 
icture may remind the spectator of John 

artin. A. BIERSTADT contributes two 
small landscapes (433 and 440); though 
diminutive, they are after the manner of 
the large panoramas which have acquired 
for the painter renown : the style is that of 
the Diisseldorf school. ‘On the Leigh 
Downs — month of April’ (524), by G. 
HASTINGS, calls for warm praise; the 
detail is careful and true, the style com- 
mends itself as a simple transcript of 
nature. ‘The Haunt of the Fallow Deer’ 
(457) is one of those sunny beech-wood 
scenes, with green sward, to which we have 
been long accustomed from the pleasant 
and conscientious pencil of W. LUKER. In 
like manner we recognise a familiar stu- 
dent of nature in B. W. LEADER’s ‘ Stream 
through the Birch-wood’ (591): the pencil- 
ling of the trees is lovely and delicate. C. 
N. Hemy and J. G. NAISH woo nature in 
sterner and more repellent as Again 
the latter paints ‘A North Devon Cove’ 
(§60) as if the rocks were of cast-iron: 
yet the picture is powerful and strictly con- 
scientious. Also literal and earnest is Mr. 


The Misses 


reality which remind us of the 
flower - pieces 


MUTRIE each contribute 

= as tasteful. 
portraits are not 

jo — + ae remembering is that of 

HENRIETTE BROWNE, CL a 

De Saux. We have never seen by this 


Thomas Binney’ (443), by L. DICKINSON. 
For general artistic management may be 
commended picture-portraits of ‘ Miss - A 
nard and Miss Blanche ag ell ag by 
A, CORBOULD. L. W. DESANGES has, 
after his usual method, animated by a flash 
of light the figure of ‘ Mrs. Prioleau’ (463). 
Mr. HEALY, the American artist in Rome, 
exhibits a faithful but somewhat inartistic 
transcript of ‘Pius IX.’ (452). The 
ge by Mr. F. Sanpys, of ‘ W. 

- Clabburn, Esq.’ (468), cannot be 
commended for reading of character, for 
treatment of colour, or for rendering of 
flesh-tint. Mr. Sandys is usually more 
successful in studies in simple chiar-oscuro. 


GALLERY X. AND LECTURE-ROOM. 


Perhaps no better proof can be given of 
the all but exhaustless resources of the 
Academy than in the pleasing fact that the 
last Gallery is equally attractive with the 
first. The rooms, by well-considered hang- 
ing, Maintain an even interest throughout, 
with two exceptions only : the 7th Gallery, 
we have seen, is held sacred to eccentricity : 
in like manner the Lecture-Room is dedi- 
cated to talents which affect singularity. A 
lecture, indeed, might be delivered in this 
Lecture-Room illustrative of what young 
students should avoid. Beginning at the 
commencement, the first seven pictures 
might with advantage have been excluded 
altogether. And as we proceed it is found 
that some of the obnoxious works are made 
worse by the unusual size they assume : as 
examples may be quoted ‘ A Vendre’ (1,150), 
by J. L. Gerome, H.F.A.; ‘At the Bar’ 
(1,168), by F. WALKER, A.R.A.; ‘The 
Guide’ (1,172), by A. H. TOURRIER ; ‘ The 
Betting-Ring, A.D. ’68’ (1,173), by H. C. 
SELous, &c. Fortunately the collection is 
saved from condemnation as a whole by a 
fair sprinkling of good pictures. The joint 
contents of Gallery X. and Lecture- 
are as follows: total number of works 157, 
which admit of analysis thus: thirteen 
Academicians contribute 16 works, three 
Associates 1 each, and one hundred and 
twenty-four outsiders 138 ; of these, eleven 
foreign artists send 14 pictures. As to 
subjects there is a preponderance of land- 
scapes, genre, and miscellanies. 

J. E. Millais, R.A., and F. Leighton, 
R.A., have already fallen under notice: we 
will, therefore, merely record the of 
‘Yes and No’ (1,055) by the , and 
‘Cleoboulos instructing his Te Cleo- 
bouline’ (1,118) by the '. Lecture- 
Room, as we have said, is adorned—or shall 
we say di ?—by the chief works of W. 
Q. , A.R.A., F. Walker, A.R.A., 
and J. L. Gerome, H.F.A. In ‘St. Mark's, 
Venice’ (1,117), Mr. ORCHARDSON has as- 
sailed a most difficult subject ; he rounds the 
arc turns the domes, covers the cavern- 
roof with mosaics : and having thus 





Hemy’s ‘Shore at Limehouse’ (435). _ The 
picturesque “ stuff” on river 
absolutely grand by colour as well as by a | 
downright decisiveness and unflinching 


becomes | mastcred the position, he hastily leaves his 


picture when about half-finished. The 
subject is, in fact, not much more than 
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in. As a pictorial feat, as a sleight- evidently been at much to keep his 
pe: Pan ms the work is amazingly composition together. r. a - 
clever. As usual with this painter, the never careless; though apparently slow, 
colour is good. ‘At the Bar’ (1,168), the 1s sure. of : pie 
first and only contribution of Mr. WALKER _ Refinement, poetry sentiment, 
since his election as Associate, is universally delicious 2 of colour, we are almost 
pronounced a mistake. The artist’s mean- sure to find in ARTHUR HUGHES ; ‘ Even- 
ing, if not unintelligible, has been open to ing’ (1025) is responsive to the Shak- 
controversy. The Mes — proves spearean ep : and 
to be a woman on her trial; the expression “ So service with steeled sinews toil, 
of the face and hands, it must be admitted, And labour shall refresh teeall with haya: : 
is fine. The intention of the work, in fact, An old man bears firewood on his back : it 
is good, but the result decidedly disagree- is evening, and he has reached the evening 
able, because instead of beauty we are given of life when toil is well-nigh ende 
ugliness, instead of brilliance blackness. Children seated in the gloaming are in 
The execution is muddled : the artist found keeping with the spring-time in the budding, 
his picture going wrong; indeed, it had blossoming w The one is plea- 
gone so very far wrong that it could not be santly suggestive to fancy. Were it 
set right. The case admitted of but one it were better ; and yet we could not afford 
remedy, that of taking a fresh and unspoilt to lose any of the tenderness or quietude. 
canvas, in order to begin again at the Also Miss M. EDWARDS we may thank ales 
first beginning. M. Gerome’s ‘A Vendre’ for a refined poetic work, ‘The ht’s | Foremost may be dist 
(1,150) is another picture which it were Guerdon’ (1,105). B. RIVIERE is by turns | Shaw, Metropolitan Fire Bri 
betier should not have been painted. This refined and coarse : ‘ Circe’ (1,156) and the | and ‘ Fitzro : 
exposure for sale of a female slave is swine is so unflinchingly true to swinish jesty) and Grenville Somerset, sons 
degrading, not to say disgusting. Neither character as to be unutterably repulsive : | Raglan’ (1,139), both by H. WeIcaLL. 
is the scene redeemed by excellence of Art. ‘Come back’ (1,049), on the other is | a companion, is gibbeted high on the walls 
The composition is one-sided, the drawing | intended to move the mind to love and | 4 brazen figure, by T. Grirrirus, of an 
negligent, the colour dirty. The hangers sympathy. A poor girl who has wandered | Eastern celebrity in costume (1,147). We 
seem to have desired to place the picture | an outcast from home returns to the cot- | will not attempt to print the name; no one 
out of sight in a corner. Another celebrated | tage-door with shamefacedness. The dog, | can read it. : 
French painter, M. HEBERT, long known in | which does not forget her, springs forward | _ Sea-pieces are this year unusually poor, 
the Gallery of the Luxembourg by ‘ Malaria, | with warm caress. We are sorry to object Some of the best may be met with in these 
and for some years Director of the French | that the picture is better in sentiment than | last rooms. Foremost comes ‘A Gale in 
Academy in Rome, favours our exhibition | in Art. The handling is smooth and | the Downs—Steam-tug rescuing a disabled 
with a well-considered and soundly-painted | without texture, the colour is something | Brigantine’ (1,144), by HENRY Moore. 
composition, ‘ The Morning and the Even-| between the showy and the sickly: the | The picture, which has been s 
ing of Life’ (1,157). A noble figure in the | style courts popularity, but success cannot | hung, is admirable for dash, spirit, motion, 
full strength of womanhood stands at a well : | be assured without more earnest study and | toss and roll of wave. ‘ Toilers of the Sea’ 
this ideal of an Italian peasant is raised less affectation. No such reservation is | (1,080), by G.S. WATERS, isa commendable 
above the level of common life : the work is | needed when we praise Mr. PEELE’s | Study of grey sky and angry waves. In 
something more than a costume-picture : | ‘ Prayer for Health’ (1,044). A sick girl | previous galleries we might have mentioned 
the style may be designated as the romantic | lies on a cottage-bed, her hands clasped, 
naturalistic. Of still nobler purpose is a| her eyes upraised. The expression is 
well-conceived composition, ‘The Summit earnest, the whole scene most impressive : 
of Calvary’ (1,177), by P. R. Morris. A | the execution is careful, unostentatious, and 
herd with his flock, walking on the hill | yet somewhat short of realistic. It hits a | Gudin, one of the most renowned 
of Crucifixion, comes to the Cross: he happy mean. ieces and naval battles in r 
pauses in dismay. The scene is novel and Naturalism and individualism remain | In the Paris Exhibition of 1855 this prolific 
striking : the picture as a sacred drama is strong within the Academy. ‘The Chil-| painter was represented b twenty-five 
most impressive. | dren’s Fairing’ (1,162),by E. NICOL, A.R.A.; | works, and to the last great Paris Exhibi- 
_J. Ismagts, the Dutchman who dedicates | and ‘Black to Move’ (1,074), by J. D. | tion Napoleon III. lent a picture painted to 
his Art to the annals of the poor, again | WATSON, are leading works in this popular | order, ‘ The Arrival of the Queen of Eng- 
comes before us with a tale of woe. ‘How | but plebeian manner. Also for faithful por- | land at a udin, “ Com- 
Bereft’ (1,038) is a cottage household traiture of individual, not to say national,| mander of the ion of Honour,” has 
shadowed by death : a coffin is borne tothe character, another noteworthy work is the | latterly been in E : 
door. We incline to think the scene over- | ‘Westphalian Card-Players’ (1,136), by | dence in_ Paris, Chateau 
enacted, and yet commonplace. To bring| H. CARTER. This artist has studied in 
together a cradle, coffin, and clock-case is Germany, as his picture indicates: his 
no great stroke of genius. We have in | style belongs to that branch of the Diissel- 
general much res for M. Israels: in the | dorf sch which is identified with the 
present instance, however, too much reliance | national life of Scandinavia. H. H. EMER- 
is placed on the story, and too little on the | son’s ‘ Foreign Invasion’ (1,087) comes in 
Art: the picture is roughly painted, the | the not very formidable form of Italians 
shadows are black, the colours muddled. | with bagpipes: the picture wins a good | W. 
J. TOURRIER, whom we have often com- | place by fairly well-painted character and | the Helder’ (1,078) is a fair 
mended, is gong back: ‘The Guide’ | costume. «Tine Out’ (1,104), by A. | faithful study which has won for Mr. 
1,172) is ,and scamped. ‘The | Srocks, has capital realism after the | his high position. Also, if we 
ting-Ring, A.D. '68 (1,173), by H. C.| manner of the Dutch. Powerful, natural- | distinction awaits W. J. CALLCOTT. 
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nore 's in a common, ranting manner. | istic, but overdone, is ‘ Woman interceding | Breakwater at 
unning a Rapid on the Mattawa River, | for the Vanquished’ (1,026), T. J. | (1039) is a great and not unsu 
Canada’ (1,053), by Mrs. E. HOPKINS, has | BARKER. G. G. KILBURNE, of Insti- | The difficulties 
Spirit, action, motion. The colour is rather | tute of Water-Colour Painters, takes to 
on ond the oye style seems to be | oils successfully: ‘Among our Ancestors’ 
wed from the Art of the American | (1036) is refined, detailed, and well exe- 
— The picture would make a/| cuted. Also A. M. ROSSI deserves to be 
opin od ustration to a book of travels. J. | remembered for ‘A Family Group’ (1,093), 
wh DGSO oaks ee gleanings semaatalte Se finish, colour, incident : the 
} es on the | carpet, - book-case, and engrav- 
northern shores of Africa have an ethno- | ings are cunlened ott illusive reality. F. 
ie) aypanen Yet ‘An Arab Patriarch’ | W. W. TopHAM would do better could he 
— more true than pleasing: the | bring himself to the realism and naturalism | ‘ 
—_ diag ke wits be cold; his mode | of the works we have enumerated. ‘Home 
painung ~ aegemas and un- | and Victory’ (1,069) is sadly ing in 
| a = ant Cs Consort but ill with | solidity ; the figures are so unsu ial and 
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yet the painter has | vaporous as to be almost translucent ; we 
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‘th the old masters. F. W. apr fol- 
a somewhat in the footsteps of Cres- 
wick, has made a modest and 
study, ‘On a Welsh River’ (1,114). The 
rocks in the river-bed are. tho: well 
painted. B. W. LEADER Is severely dealt 
with by the hangers : ‘An Autumn Even- 
ing’ (1,122) ought to have been on the line. 
For detail, careful study, and downright 
solid painting, there is not a better picture 
in the Academy. Also to be commended 
are ‘Moel Siabod’ (1,169), by J. PEEL; 
‘The Hooper’s Hovel’ (1,048), by F. WAL- 
TON ; and especially ‘The Hay-field’ ge * 
by J. C. Abas. ‘A Border Foray’ (1,155), 

H. GARLAND, may be named as a 
spirited picture of wild cattle, suggested 

ently by Rosa Bonheur. 

ie may obtain sympathy and a word 
of thanks some few landscapes of sentiment. 
H. W. B. Davis, who has often obtained 
appreciative notice in our columns, makes 
himself unusually impressive in ‘ Moonrise’ 
(1,052). The scene is subdued into silence; 
the tone reaches stillness and solitude. A. 
HAYWARD, in ‘ Autumn Eve’ (13065), strikes 
deep and sympathetic chords by the re- 
iteration of a warm monotone. ‘ Autumn, 
Moonrise in the Highlands’ (13079), by T. 
O. HuME, has a poetry which, unlike much 
pictorial and academic poetry, is relieved 
from commonplace. Also poetic in effect 
is ‘Arian, from the Cumbraes’ (1,075), by 
J. Cassiz, A.R.S.A. The jagged ou 
the distant mountains against the warm 
sky has been made the most of. The 
placid sea and the grey mists clothe the 
scene in quiet reverie. Finally may be 
named J. W. INCHBOLD as the last of 
Raphaelites. ‘The Upper Cliff, Isle of 
Wight’ (1,067), has the merits, not to say 
the defects also, even the details specially 
commended by Mr. Ruskin fifteen years ago 
in his “ Notes on the Academy.” Yet it is not 
given to genius to paint blackbirds in trees, 
and other like small “ game,” over a period of 
fifteen years without decadence. The land- 
scape before us has talent, certainly origi- 
nality and independence, yet is it a mistake. 
The picture, though clever, has the disadvan- 
tage of being in many lights invisible, and 
the details can be appreciated only by the 
aid of a microscope. 


GALLERIES VIII. AND IX. 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
The collection of Drawings is by no 
a ° ence It is now evident that 
e Academy will not materiall judice. 
as at first was feared, the lengseaneitihed 
Water-Colour Societies. Any injury that 
may in the long-run be inflicted seems 
likely to result from the fact that man 
water-colour painters are now giving mu 
of their time and strength to oils, In the 
sphere of water-colour Art the Academy 
must be content to take a subordinate 
position. 
Redgrave, R.A., T. S. Cooper 
RA, W. E. Frost, RA. and W. C 
T. Dobson, A.R.A., severally contribute 
drawings; the rest of the Gallery is 
placed at the service of outsiders. One or 
two frequenters of the Old and the New 
Water-Colour Societies, and of the Gallery 
of Female Artists, are also For 
the most part it may be o that 
artists come here when dissatisfied else- 
where. We have not space for the super- 
fluous or superabundant products of painters 


: 


who have already in the Water-Colour ing 


Galleries of the season obtained due notice. 
ee call attention, however, to ‘ The 

& Merchant’ (730) E. BALE, a 
study from nature, capital inden colour, 
and handling. Also worthy of note is a 





| 


careful and refined drawing, ‘ (71 
by the Master of the Manchester School of 
Art. r. MUCKLEY takes a good 

Shes hibiti ina ( of 


itecit int ‘The Grave of Taliesan, the Welsh 
Bard’ (641), by C. PorTeR. Also may be 


mentio 
new school of medizval naturalism, ‘ Pea- 


gg nearing Paris, 1870’ (731) 

W. B. Murray. — Likewise as A Aad 
average merit, and as displaying talent and 
true study, are worthy of honourable men- 


tion an interior (767), by H. Kine ; ‘ Satis- 
fied’ (787), by W. Hucorns ; ‘A Study’ 
760), by Miss C. PHILLOTT ; and ‘A Head 
rom Life’ (639), by Miss E. MARTINEAU. 
Interest cate attaches to ‘ The Haunted 
Park’ (629), by RICHARD DOYLE, formerly 
of Punch ; likewise to an i inative and 
terror-moving design, ‘Death’s Banquet’ 
(814), by H. K. BROWNE, also well known 
inillustrated pages of our period. HARRISON 
WEIR, a familiar name too, but not so often 
seen as formerly, proves accurate study in 
a drawing of rid and ducklings (762). 
Several minutely-finished landscapes by E. 
LEAR may be viewed with curiosity, as 
coming from the author of “The Book of 
Nonsense.” 

Flower and fruit picces of more or less 


of | merit are contributed by J. Sherrin, + 


Bligh, J. J. Hardwick, W. Hough, and 
Waite. he best crayons are by the late 
T. Goodall, to whose memory we have 
already paid tribute. Excellent etchings 
are produced by F. Seymour Haden, E. 
Edwards, and J. P. Heseltine. The most 
successful miniatures come from E. Moira, 
W. P. Rhodes, and M. C. Lepec. 

The Architectural Room contains two 
powerful designs, which conform remarkably 
well to decorative conditions of colour and 
composition —‘ St. Clotilde distributing 
Alms’ (899), and ‘ The Baptism of Clovis’ 
(911), by D. LauG£E, a name of high repute 
in France. Also as artistic, fm sketchy 
withal, is ‘The Original Study for the 
new Ceiling of the Hall at Clare College, 
Cambridge’ (938), by Sir M. D. Wyatt. 
*The Ducal Palace, Venice’ (890), by A. 
W. Hanns, is an elaborated sketch, of 
which Ruskin might be proud. A note- 
worthy treatment of domestic Gothic is 
* Victoria Terrace, Aberystwith’ (880), by J. 
P. Seppon. ‘Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin’ (944), affords a good example of Mr. 
STREET'S broad, vigorous treatment. ‘The 
Clock-Tower of the Manchester New Town 
Hall’ (948) is one more added to the 
several Gothic designs with which Mr. 
WATERHOUSE has adorned the manufac- 
turing capital of Lancashire. Lastly may be 
mentioned, as a truly tasteful application of 
bricks and terra-cottas, ‘ The Interior of a 
Church, Bristol’ 2), by PonTon and 
GoucH. The collection of architectural 


SCULPTURE. 
Pn have — seen so a op ion 
scul w were 
rode: apes on the opening of the new 


bring to the Academy 
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_W. C. MARSHALL, R.A., exhibits ‘A Girl 
Fishing’ (1,278); a figure well balanced, 
poetic, and refined. E. B. STEPHENS, 
A.R.A., has executed a commission more 
than commonly arduous, something sepul- 
chral, and ‘ In Memoriam’ (1,294), the intent 
whereof is sup sed to receive elucidation 
by the text,“ He was the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow.” A more 
recently-elected Associate, T. WOOLNER, 
de more widely, and not unwisely, from 
ordinary routine in a large relief in marble 
‘ Virgilia bewailing the Banishment o 
Coriolanus’ (1,277). In the background is 
“a bas-relief representing her husband’s 
great achievements in Corioli, where, single- 

anded, Coriolanus drove the Volscians 
before him.” The composition is concen- 
trated, the action decisive, the execution 
sharp. The artist su that upon this 
bas-relief _— “has been gazing, and in 
an agony of despair throws herself against 
the wall.” The sculptor has given passion- 
ate expression to anguish, and yet does 
not exceed the moderation prescribed by 
the Greeks. The successive levels and the 
delicate transitions between a/to-relievo and 
basso-relievo = — skill. er 

ether Mr. Woolner is to be co tu 
aa his début as a newly + Renaaietes 
Mr. DURHAM, A.R.A., exhibits six works ; 
the * ath tetas — oy model for 
a ma p’ (1,224). action is 
novel and dificutt ; the group has evidently 
been closely studied from nature. 


current Art-literature of E - 
delling, actio in - 
pane degra bor equal merit have seldom 
been seen within y: 


shares a common fate ; we honour a great 
artist in works which we Bay ng 
our English . M. PINAY re- 
minds us of in ‘ David’ (1,267). 
This is almost the only example of 
waxing or tinting within the Academy. C. 
F. FULLER, who seems to have exchanged 
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Ir rhctosion dina 
cution ar yon dg ne at 
n . ~ ont es falian 
mA. Se deat ves” encourage-. tf 
‘Tie Voitig Apollo’ (1,381). "The! long 
is" obedient, to*the antique, yet pot | anno 
© withdut origihality ; the mddellirig has con- |) s 
“+ siderable Riclasin’ or’ M. MiLj ER ‘Biyes, . 
“ ing ‘sculpturesque form to the“lines— . st ‘of Art 
‘ = "s ae » BY. Aa te ‘fitting “and ‘timely. * 
a wae met once a-maying.” 4. acdiuire the, dj ity and 
&*° pustSare numerous, various in treatment, | functigns, which Defit a noble an 
ai ser divers nicrit™ But precederice is due, ifistitution ;_ and sooher gt date 
+in® the Way"6f portraiture“ to a full-length effects.cannot fail to be'felt 
e fgu re by GG*ADAMS, ‘ The Statué of Dr. '| exhibition.’ We may rest assu 
“-Huigh'*MeNeile, “executed ‘in “ marble’~in,| lington’ House will gather t 
Sé* George’s” Hall, Liverpool,’ which has*|"Attof, the period as Jong as the Acadet 
quiet *bearing,“Yet -scéms ‘to* Speak ; “the | shall iig¢ its governing power with discreti 
ils are well. considered. .H..WEEKES, | and its accumulating wealth with liberality. 
, “throws accustomed detail, arid’ cha- 8 : 7 <4 


, into’thé marble bust of ‘John’ Fle- <a. 


; " . 
ming, Esq,’ (1,286). ,* Heads highly wrought 
y igpresion se roduced by EAE YLNER,| > SELECTED PICTURES. 
+ and-T.-BUTLER. * A pleasing’ little Ayes >a rie 
* head is given Of ‘ Miss A. Beatiment’(1,243),"| ", ees ID. “ ‘ 
* pyM*Nosxe.*, The éerra-tottas of J. E.'|" ©. Nicol, A.R.A., Painter. “J; Stephenson, Engraver. 
* BOEHM continue Gnriyalled for character, | THERE is no chalice of mistaking a picture 
* animation; and t sharpne$s in touch. | by” Mr.“ Nicol*for,a~ work by any other 
at statuette “of Thomas” Hughes, M.P.’ | artist. . Hess the representative painter of 
= (1,315); is! picturesine,? qiliet~ arid _manly..| the"more’ humble classes. of, Irish, be they 
+ ¢-In’a couple of child’s busts in ¢erra-cotta | dwellers” in*town. or country, whom, under 
“ (i y’and “1 Bia "this artist. his happily | certain humorous Sa Goalie gael meagan 
= sinter nidér*the™ influence of ~ Florentine*| rable from" their “n: ionality, he seems en- 
#" scillptors of the fifteenth and sixteénth'cen-'| tirely to ‘monopolise :_no Othér artist must 
* turies C..SUMMERS exhibits eight works | attempt to, rival him on ~his"own ground | ; 
* which" mostly‘are“unfortunate by reason of | with any pypbabiliy, ‘of succe: : 
Vague ‘geferali$ations." The bust of ‘ Pro- | * A village ‘school ‘in Ireland, 
® fessor Owen (1,186) had been. better for | management Of suich'a pedagogue as that 
* more defitiition afid detail. ~ Altogether in- | represented: hére, promises” but little in the. 
fortunate; tod, isthe bust of ‘Daniel Mac- | way of education for the bel Un preceptor 
e 
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* > 
¥ * RA.’ (15304),*by E. Davis.” This is | Without any desite to libél the ‘preceptor, 
se inthe st oF tae. barber's block’; the bust'} who may book his days qui heat yin 
* is’: : yon’ the strong’ manly | the pursuit of his’ scholastjc;yocation, he | 
* head: of *MacliSe.* Such a work, expressly | looks very much’as if he could spénd some 
* executed "“by of* the Presidént and | portion ‘of’ the’ night, without™doing much 
©" Council, t5 be in the council-room of | violence , to, his Conscience, in” snaring a 
~ the Royal Ac: y,” is likely\in future | hare or spearing a salmon. In fact, we are |. 
to"be'a stigiha on the Art of our times.’| not without’ some Tetollection of séeing him. 
* Intellectual celebrities, however, with few | —or if not him, it must have been his twin-” 
+ exceptions, make'very creditable appear- | brother—oc upied- in work very’ differen 
ance within the Academy. ‘Thus as accu- | from,that of his present position, * : 
* rate likenesses afid fairly pot Art may be | © The sthool has broken up for the day ; 
“ mded busts of ‘Charles Dickens’ | the boys have all Jeft, ‘or are preparing .to 
(1,261) and ‘George Cruikshank’ (1,264), | leave ; Ly unhappy wight among the num- 
severally*by J.“ADAMs- ACTON ;~ ‘ Mark’! ber;for he has packed up his satchel, taken 7 
* Lemon) (1,205), by G. E. Ewin ; ‘George | his cap from the peer, of where it may) broad 
* MatDonald’ (1 e ), by G. A: Lawson ; and | have been during school-hours, and is about 
i git th 


~ 


* “DE Teniple ’ (1,282), by T. WOOLNER. to*make his ex#f' “the rest, when he is a 
OR: aaah ERIE as called “back. by the authdfitatiye .voite ‘of 
pte acer pew the master, who*raisés‘ his éyes from the 
Exhibition of 1871 "barely rises to |‘newspaper, and looks ‘at him from dver, his 
“a , Merit,“and yet, as we‘ have seen, | spectacles, as if he would miake a “full end” 
it represents tolérably well the collective | of himiat once. ~ Still there” is ‘somethin 
talent of the country.” Each year the diver- | about the corners . of that “ pursed-up ’ 
sity of existing st becomes more appa- | mouth, and in the general expression of the dices ; : 
rent ; thé’ éxhibition, for instdncte, cotitains | face, that shows more of the assuffiption of ¢ 1759) Pugin At 
fair examples of the several cli in'of the intention of using It ai 3), We e 
ties. whi * aques of par. | power than of the intention of using it > and (17g oy a 
ti whie pass under the désignation of rotfe feels “assuréd thé culprit will in“a few |, 
~ “the St.‘John’s W6od School,” “the Little | minutes™be “playifig” at “marbles with “his |. 
. ate House, or “the Kensington | companions outside, aftér beiriy suitably_| time 
re School ;". “ thie *Scotch’ School ;” likewise | admonished as to future conduct, ely 
“of that aia Pe turns | ., Iteia capital picture of its kind: the, 
© with" Teall ¢-Raphaélitiim and, n'| two leadi *in* it; irable for.}- 
* Gothicism." The friendly Telations that exist’ edgtessiodid eir sniigd character bale 
between" these coteries Say much’ for the | the youngster in the foreground, who has 
| good feeling which usually prevails in Lon- stopped while collecting together his well- 
\ ) be sr rntarpd the independence enjoyed | thumbed books, which appear as if the 
ys ividual talent is likewise a § sign | had passed from father to son ceewuiee 
our =. Yet this individual freedom | several generations, ards his erring 
| ane soe , oneness of action ; and thus schoolfellow with a kind of curious look, 
aaig ~ — po gee me ermmoe | pe he is — 5 waiting A hear 
’ e ve indifferent whether it results i 
Corporate power and control of the Academy | liberty or imprisonment. en 
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be noticed by the visitor. In the 
THE MUSEUMS OF ENGLAND, | Roma sculptured stones, the principal are an 
wit pos gr ogee a ine sides of which are 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OBJECTS of ne pte fm teens a 
ran 2 : vital Hercules,” bearing a cleb in bis lef, and « 
cyphus, or drinkin in his right hand. An 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &c., &e. | altar dedicated to the and Ne- 
ee metona, bearing the inscription :— 
THE BATH MUSEUM. PRRROSINGS 
G the towns in this country pre SECVNDI FIL 
ach in remains of Roman Art, the ao ot beth CIVIS TREVER 
—Aqua Solis of the Romans—may claim a pov sanyo 
prominent place. There are but few places poe 
where a larger number of inscribed stones have EMETONA 
been found; and but fnee OS Se Vv. 5S. L. M. 
ted, where in times past they were so . 
Ered for in the locality itself. “Perhaps it was sri a ~ ms, tho son of Seonnien, » 
hardly to be expected that in such a place as Bath, | 16 pays his i aan - 
the very centre of frivolity and fashion during the | ‘ry. a) jedi - Aen the 


last century, anything approaching to a serious 
considera tion < aay Steno could —_ 
itself ; while those who did pay a passing 
tion to them were sure to be rewarded by laughter 
and sarcasm from — “aE of a me 
swarmed about the place. us, although gran 
old remains were constantly being unearthed, 
they found no abiding place in the city, but were 
either cast away unheeded, or, if heeded at all, 
were taken away from Bath to enrich some other 
more sober place. It is os not too much 
to say, that not a tithe of the Roman antiquities 
found at Bath have been preserved for that city. 
Still, it is a matter for sincere congratulation that 
so many, and such important, remains have been 
as may be seen in the Museum, to 
which I am about to direct brief attention ; and, 
in doing so, it is especially gratifying to allude 
to the labours of three worthy antiq who 
have, one after another, devoted themselves to 
the recording and illustration of ramets i lo 
These are the Rev. Richard Warner, who, in 
1797, published his “Illustrations of 
Antiquities discovered in Bath;” the Rev. 
Samuel Lysons, who, in 1802, published his 
‘Remains of two Temples and other Roman 
Antiquities discovered at Bath; ” and the Rev. 
Scarth, who, in 1864, issued his 


admirable work ‘“ Aquze Solis, or Notices of 


Roman Bath;” a work of great erudition and 


research, and one which gives a better idea of 


the importance of the Roman city than any 
other has done. 

The first formation of a museum in Bath took 
place in 1824, when, a building having been 
erected by Earl Manvers upon the site of the 
Lower Assembly Rooms—the scene of Beau 
Nash’s reign as ‘‘ Master of the Ceremonies” 
and “King of Bath”—which had been de- 
stroyed by fire, the “ Bath Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institution” was formed; its object 
being the formation of a library of reference; 
the establishment of scientific lectures; and the 
foundation of a Museum of Local Antiquities and 
Objects of Natural History. The Library seems, 
however, to have been the main object, and it 
= numbers about 7,000 volumes of valuable 
wi 


The Museum contains, besides its antiquarian 
and general features, a min col- 
lection, the nucleus of which originally 

to the Bath and West of England Agricultural 
Society ; a cabinet of British shells; a fine 
geological collection numbering about 2,000 


specimens, including the splendid collection of 


birds formed by the late Lieut.-Colonel God- 
frey, a native of Bristol, and ted to the 
Corporation of Bath by his ma nincrey the magni- 
ficent collection formed by Charles Moore, —e 4 
F.R.G.S., and here deposited for the publi 
benefit by him, which includes the finest series 
of Icthyosauri and Plesiosauri preserved 


in an 
vi cial museum ; and a natural history ca 
ection illustrating the Fauna and Flora of 
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Two other altars dedicated to Sul, without the 
addition of Minerva, record that they were 
erected, the one for the health of Aufidius 


by his freedman, 
Aufidius Lemnus; the other for the health and 
ag by! the same centurion (Aufidius Maximus), 
by freedman Eutuches—twin offerings, pro- 
bably, of gratitude for manumission. 

An altar dedicated to the Suleve, or Sylphs, 
who were the tu’ divinities of rivers, foun- 
tains, hills, roads, ges, and other localities, 

Sulinus the sculptor or stone-cutter, the son 

Brucetus; and another inscribed altar, with- 
out a focus, erected by Vettius Benignus, but 
without any deity being named. 


inscribed sepulchral 
the falling. which are of particular interest 
A slab with a top, 


ornamented with a 
group of fruit and flowers, beneath which is 
inscription :— 
IVLIVS * VITA 


LIS* FABRICIES 

IS * LEG * XK*V° Vv" 

STIPENDIOR 

VM IX* ANNOR* XX 

IX NATIONE BE 

LGA EX. COLEGIO 

FABRICE ELATV 

S*H‘S‘E 
This was erected (probably by, and at the 
of, his brethren the company © smith 
armourers) to Julius Vitalis, a native of 
Britain, and a smith or armourer in the t 


2 
28 


: 


legion ; and who died in the 29th year of his 
age, and gth of his service. 
A stone, on the half of which 


is carved a mounted soldier, ridi g over his fallen 
enemy, and on the lower half the inscription 
showing that it was erected to Lucius Vitellius 
Tancinus, the son of Mantaus, a citizen of 





D M 
GNI 
made by the Rev. L. Jenyns, who has also po aremn ANI 
sented his own reaps I chase on natural hi M* IV’ D* XI. 
tory—the collection of a long life—to the Literary f 
Scientific Institution, which has been | showing that it was erected to an Alumna o 
enlarged for the purpose of receiving it. Mercurialis, or Mercutius Magnius, who died 
Most of the local antiquities are the property | aged one year four months and twelve days. 
of the Corporation of Bath, by whom they are | Another of the sepulchral slabs which will bs 
here deposited. Among the more noticed is one erected by his heir, oth 
objects of Art and antiquity, the following will | berinus, to a discharged soldier of the 
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well worthy of notice. 

Among the architectural fragments ed 
in the Museum, are — -* bi } vee —_ 
portions of shafts, capitals of Corinthian 
columns, from the grand ol Roman buildings 
of A Solis, and formed of the —~ Ans the 
nei ; portions of ornamen ezes, 
a &c., &c.; and the tympanum, or pedi- 
ment, and other remains of, the temples of 
Minerva and of Diana. a here 
referred to is 8 feet in height, 24 feet 2 inches 
in width. It has originally consisted of twelve 
stones, of which, unfortunately, only six remain. 
In the centre is a large circle or shield, bear- 
ing a boldly-scul head of Medusa, or the 
Gorgon, on each side of which was a figure 
of Victory. The fragments of the cornice, &c., 
are remarkably bold and fine, and there are re- 
mains of an inscription which probably formed 
a part of the frieze. A series of fragments of 
four small sculptures of the Seasons are also 

, as well as a fine das-relief of Luna, 
and other relics. 

Among other sculptures are, one representing 
a dog carrying a deer, which is thrown across 
his back, the feet ~ down behind the right 
side of the body of the hound, the head on its 
or and the neck grasped by the dog’s 


In bronze the two most noticeable objects are 
the fine head, broken off forcibly from a statue 
which has never been found, variously conjec- 
tured to be that of Apollo, and of Minerva. 
This head is one of the most interesting 
Roman remains found in Britain. It has been 





BRONZE HEAD OF MINERVA. 


engraved in ‘‘ Vetusta Monumenta,” and is con- 
sidered to be one of the most valuable remains 
ec Roman Art in Britein remaining to us. It is 
Another bronze relic of great interest and 
beauty, is the medallion of Pompei The head, 
which is in profile, is very beautifully formed, the 
features bearing a peculiarly pleasant expres- 
remy the hair is collected in braided knot be 
w a si ringlet hangs from behind 
—~ om. On the forehead, ond venching from 
; ear, is worn a pointed frontlet, studded 
with jewels. In front of the face is the inscri 
tion—POMPEIA: I° Cc v ea eee 
Among minor articles will be noticed 
of fbule of the Roman and later i tegen 
y interesting Roman gy my 
wei Poa Fae other objects, as well as 
some curious very in i 
= ery yo a poe 


roughest cons 


rough hammer 


Aque 


of the 


in 


or coffins of this locality are 


the bodies were placed 


a thin ochreous d 
bonate of lime.” 
shells was thus discovered, as were the bones of 
the water-vole ;* and amon 
which were never previo’ 
Mr. Moore in the lower oolite of Dundray. 
There were also found a bronze bead, and 
fragments of woven texture of the dress of the lady 
interred in the cist. 
Among the miscellaneous articles in this ad- 
mirable collection are two fine E 
mies, and other E 
mains ; a Roman pig of lead, bearin 
scription—IMP* HADRIANI* AVG—ft at Bath; 
a goodly assemblage of celts of various forms, 
and other weapons, including a fine bronze leaf- 
py a gary some good examples of querns, | 4 
or hand-mills ; an interesting series of casts of 
medizeval seals, and many other note-worthy 


— 
Museum also possesses an extensive cabi- 
net of Roman and other coins; the Roman 
series found in Bath alone extending from Clau- 
dius down to Gratian. There are also several 
—— and rare medals, English coins, &c. 
me valuable and highly interesting and in- 
structive models of Stonehenge, both in its pre- 
sent state and as restored, and also of various 
Druidical remains in Devon~-and Cornwall, 
will be found worthy of examination; and the 
Museum is further enriched by a series of casts 
from antique sculptures, and by a variety of other 
objects, including two elegant vases, exquisitely 
carved in Maltese stone, some interesting 
paintings, and portraits of local celebrities. 
_It is said that the healing waters of Bath were 


; an 
temples were afterwards raised 
the yy * day, human excavators are con- 
rn ly digging up these ancient treasures of 


The Museum, which is under the care of Mr. 


i being simply formed 
snd cundle jut ao thay hed boon tol by Ge 
and outside j as 

ow Pry bent 


th; but when th 
face a number of shells 


Generall 


covering-stones were of the same rough - 
ter, but occasionally more finished. Of the 
discovery of two of these, Mr. Charles Moore, 
F.G.S., gives the following highly interesting 
particulars. The stone cists having been made, 
in them, and the cists then 
** filled in to the surface with pounded crystalline 
carbonate of lime, which must have been pur- 
posely brought from some mineral district, the 
nearest being that of the Mendips, where we know 
the Romans had important mining works. 
general rule, the remains of the city of 
Solis lie from 12 to 16 feet below the 
present surface; and we have these coffins co- 
vered up to that d 
nearer the original 
iod found their way throu 
terstices of the lids, while some o 
chiopoda, corals, and other fossils, derived from 
the superior oolite, were washed in and found in 
eposit on the top of the car- 
A considerable 


Asa 


were 


the in- 
the Bra- 


variety of 


the fossils were two 
met with but by 


ian and Babylonian re- 


the in- 


discovered by the 6 Sg ae ae 
“ rootin and weltoatn in the mud throu, 
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water-vole or water-rat are 
indication of an interment. In the barrows of 
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of these ossific remains to be a 


* It may be well to state it will be i 
beth pouvions aad future stile, to ate aut nee 
appearance bones of 


Celtic, the Romano- 


tinue his labours. 
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MR. THOMAS AGNEW. 


AT a good old age—he was seventy-six— 
and aher a life of useful and 


labour, this very estimable gentleman died in | gifts. 
the neighbourhood of the chy where his work | though 


was commenced, more than half a century 
ago. Few men have left earth more de- 
servedly esteemed and respected. He lived 
to see great Manchester hugely increase in 

lation ; but, more than that, he aided 

ly to advance its material prosperity 
by introducing among its “ Cotton Lords” 
a love and appreciation of Art that, beyond 
question, influenced its commercial produce 
and augmented the wealth—so much of 
which been expended in those col- 
lections of pictures that are of vast value as 
“property,” but of far greater worth as 
incentives to education. 

The “Men of Lancashire” have learned 
that “things of beauty” are profitable, as 
well as instructive, teachers; that they 
“pay” in a double sense, not only as 
refining influences, but as actual promoters 
of the good taste that advances and in- 
creases “ business.” 

Much of the beneficial change we have 
ourselves witnessed in the huge centres of 
manufactures must be traced to the enter- 

rise and energy of Mr. Thomas Agnew. 

en we knew him and Lancashire first, it 

was a rare event to find a purchaser for an 
work of modern Art: cart-loads of 
under the pretence of being ancient masters, 
were annually sold in the north of England ; 
works with the names of “Rubens” or 
“ Raphael,” or “ Titian” found ready buyers ; 
but pictures by British artists little or 
no chance of sale: the “old” must be worth 
money, the “new” worth nothing. We could 
give many instances in proof of this asser- 
tion: some that came within our own know- 
ledge. It was against this delusion Mr. 
Agnew took up arms, and Lancashire, and 
Manchester especially, owe him a debt that 
would be but partially paid by yongee es 
statue to his memory, among the 
worthies of whom the city is rightly and 
justly proud. 
_ He made a large fortune by his foresight, 
integrity, and abilities ; and he has left suc- 
cessors in two sons, who with sounder Art- 
education and more enlarged experiences— 
with “customers” twenty where their father 
found one—carry on the business he created, 
and are filling not only nearly every house 
in Lancashire and the adjacent counties, 
but the best houses of the merchants of 
London, with examples of British Art. 

So far back as 1816, Mr. Thomas Agnew 
became the partner of Zanetti, an Art-dealer, 
then the only Art-dealer (excepting one at 
Liverpool) in the North of England : indeed, 
it may be almost said out of London. 
Zanetti soon afterwards retired, at a “good 
old age,” having done valuable service to 
Art, to dwell in his native Italy ; and Mr. 
Agnew stood alone to carry out the work 
he contemplated. The house in Exchange 
Street, where the business is still carried on, 
is the house he occupied in 1826. 

Mr. Agnew was not only a buyer and 
seller of pictures : he published many works 
of Art. One of the best that has been issued 
in England, ranking indeed in some mea- 
sure with the “ Holy Land” of David 
Roberts, was the “Lake Scenery of England,” 
by J. B. Pyne: while the engravi he 
issued are so numerous that > best tat of 
them would fill more than a column of this 

urnal ; among them being several of the 
ighest merit as examples of the Art. He 
retired from active business in 1862. 





and Museum, which mainly owed its exist- 
ence to him, will for ages to come be a 
means of intellectual enj to hundreds 
of thousands—in its noble galleries and free 
library, to which he was a generous con- 
tributor. 

It is ever a gratifying task to write of one 
in whom private virtue is combined with 
public worth; to review a life of 
utility, and to find it unmarred by any 
Generally, laudation for a -spent life 
comes when the ear is deaf to the voice of 
the charmer: yet none the less is the re- 
ward sure. r. Agnew was fortunate in 
— it while he dwelt on earth: of the 
seed he had planted, he tasted the fruit ; 
he lived long enough to see pictures 
English masters he had bought for shillings 
(then their value) sold for pounds: indeed 
in many instances, repurchasing them 
self in that proportion : and to know that 
the change was in a great degree his work. 
That was in itself a very large recompense 
for the labour of fifty years; and who will 
grudge him the fortune by which he was 
ultimately rewarded, and the house he esta- 
blished its world-wide reputation ? 
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TOMMASO MINARDI. 


The student of Art in Rome must be 
familiar with the name of this painter, who 
for a long period held the post of Director 
of the School of Design in the Academy of 
St. Luke; his death occurred towards the 
end of January last, at an advanced age. 
Minardi has been placed at the head of the 
modern Italian “ Purists ;” and yet though 
he possessed positive and determinate ideas 
relative to Art, they failed to raise him to 
the rank of a great painter. This simplicity 
is described as coming very near to mo- 
notony, and his calmness, or repose, wants 
vitality. A correspondent of a contempo- 
rary journal, writing from Rome, says. 

“ He is best known to non-Romans by his 
copy of‘ The Last Judgment,’ in the Sistine 
Chapel, almost his earliest work, which at- 
tracted the notice of Canova to his rising 

enius : almost all the phot hs, sold in 

ome, of Michel Angelo’s che/-d’@uvre are 
taken from it, and it was ibited by the 
Holy Father in the Exposition of Christian 
Art last year. His greatest service to the 


world of Art, however, has been the forma- | of 


tion of that School of artists whose patient 
works, too little observed by the world, 
have recently beautified so many churches 
of Rome with frescoes. 





EMMA ELEANOR KENDRICK. 
irty or fi ago the name of this 
BY ews boo nck ery advaneed age of 
cighty-two was announced early in the 
mon of April, was well known in the Art- 
circles “oe a — She was second 
oseph Kendrick, a 
of BaP al» repute; and was 
favourably known as a good portrait-painter. 
Miss Kendrick was appointed miniature- 

painter to William IV. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the “ Axx-JOURNAL.” 
REFLECTIONS IN WATER.* 


TR, noticed in a somewhat recen’ 
number of Art- a short paper 
“ Reflections in Water,” would you permit 


n 
S 


to make a few remarks on the same subject, 
which I trust operands merbre: po bag 
viceable or to Art-students others ? 
A REFLECTION in the water is not an OBJECT 
oOo Sees, at Go ays of Rt. preneniing 
Sym Go See lave antiing to do the laws 
REFRACTION which ‘govern those 
from the second. Thi will be erties it at 
consider that anything is reflected in the same 
as to size and shape, whatever the 
of ths cllesing tattians ahather © be came 
(ime 6° genes clea aad eateens te 

it the thinnest leaf or the thickest 
nbn tg or the “deep, 
sea,” 

It is, in fact, only with the suRFACE and not 
with the SUBSTANCE that the reflection has to do 
A tolerably correct idea of the matter will be 
Ege ero of the earth’s 
within the the horizon as a huge mirror, 
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oe aes eadead pudlien of reflection 
. In in /e i the ec ’ 
we have'to make some allowance for 
not» simply measure under the hori- 

to that of the moon above 


y at 
visible for" cehcit time after its 


Fate te difference 
in reason’ why we may see 
hazy belt of 


‘to objects within. the 
length of the reflection 
water-level at the safhe 
istance, yet, av 
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adjoining figure (Fig. °3) 
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seems to make out that it be an impossi- 
bility to see any of the’ship reflected in the inner 
curve of the wave. *As’a test I tried the fol- 
lowing experiment. » Having got two small look= 
ing-glasses, I placed-them near:a jet of | gas, 
somewhat in the positions, shown in the annexed 
illustration (Fig. 5), the faces being towards each 


FIG. S.-- ~ owe 
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but from the other ;—as. son 
ight be reflected indirectly 


The same holds true ‘also when the" mirrors are 
» placed at nc 


various angles and distances,’ as ma 
Toro I eo Pola tem 
ing the m as in Figure 6, | wi 
reflected in A ; ttrota which It may be deduced 
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opportunity. of eeeiodag a problem 


I thought of proposing in the Art-Yournal some 


years ago, and which some reader may have the 


s of 
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FROM THE PICTURE~IN THE:COLLECTION © 
OF FREDERICK: WILKINSON, "ESQ. f 
St et ee ee 
THE WHITE COCKADE.' © © 
R. A. Hillingford, Painter. “ G. Gréatba 


Mr. HILLINGFORD is an Englishman, 
a Scotchman ; were he the latter, we t 
be . disposed to think .he . had» a, strong: 
national sympathy with the fallen.d 
“in the ’45”.0n ,the ;side , of .the Pretendégys; 
for.he has painted -several . pictures Mus 
i of ,the, events, connectes™ 
to-d hrone? ke, 
: i Spt ono atl fae “a 
opportunity of speaking at another time, 
we are ing, to.include this painter 
the series of © British Artists.”,, °°. 
.A white cockade was regarded as a badge 
of partisanship in favour of the, Pretender," 
just. as the,white an red rose-distinc, * 
tive ed: the, adherents. of thé -York - 7) 
i ave. +, When othe yaa | 
ente Edin! cobit é 7 
ladies welcomed hi Foriegn 
kérchiefs from the windows. bf heir houses, © 
and white cockades were-distribute plenti. 1 
fully among” his . followers : these, cockades. 
ere ‘made by,the fair hands of those who’ 
desired the success of him and_his. cause;~ "= 
_. We may assume that the females. inthis. 
picture-were thus engaged, when Un 
of the pipers at the head of the Hig 
under Cameron of Lochiel, as .they,é 
the city, reaches their ears : the_you 
fushes to the window. to. see,the, 
display, the daughters and ‘their.1 
cease from their work, while, the, 


4 
ws “ 


:| clasps, her hands and: looks ,upwardaasgit® 


silently uttering: a }prayer, of, thank 
In, the, open.,doorway is visible,the 
the household, evidently chargec 


tidings of the entrance. 
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A GENUINE ARTISTIC RACE.* 


Part V. 

INDUSTRIAL or social science is no impediment 
to Art in Japan. It gets at its results in its own 
way. Asa people they contrive to live-plea- 
santly without being in bondage to any system 
of superfluous wants. They have no furniture 
to speak of. But their most common articles in 
some fashion must be stamped with beauty. 
This is the feature which frst strikes the 
senses. Convenience is secondary. They heap 
up tasteful treasure in which beauty is para- 
mount to beguile the mind from dwelling on 
physical ills. Wonderful to relate, in their enjoy- 
ment of its objects, they actually forget our 
numberless necessaries of life. No le can 
grow up with this disposition without having 
some of the suggestive loveliness, grace, delicacy, 
refinement, and atmosphere of natural truth 
permeate their minds and manners, even if it do 
no higher spiritual service to the intellect. 

As re; the Industrial Arts, the principle of 
making ornament subordinate to use is sound. 
The constructive form of the object should be 
carefully adapted to its final purpose. If grace 
of form and Soealy colour are superadded, these 
should be as accessories to commend it to the 
taste. But a mischievous confounding of the 
fundamental purposes of Industrial with the Fine- 
Arts is common in Europe, and universal in 
Amcrica. We have in consequence a vast 
number of things incongruous in constructive 

rinciple, vulgar in ornamentation, garish in 
Saeaies and at the same time of small value for 
any practical purpose, while those intended only 
to please the taste are tortured out of their 
legitimate forms by the vain desire to make them 
su e a domestic need. Our homes are 
crowded with inappropriate objects. Money is 
worse than wasted on heaps of uncomfortable 
trash, frivolous in motive, inane in make, and 
annoying to the artistic sense. Paris sets this 
foolish fashion. The greater part of her pro- 
ductions are not only wrongly conceived 
structurally, but false as to the grammar of 
ornament, and very often extremely ugly. Each 
fresh ure from classical forms constructed on 
principles of harmonious curves, related to one 
another by subtlest graduations of lines, displays 
a pitiable poverty of zsthetic invention. There 
is no surer method of demonstrating the radical 
defects of the average European ornamentation 
than by placing it beside the common examples 
of Japan. Even since the Chinese followed the 
European track, its Art has lost those genuine 
qualities which, while distinguishing it from the 
ornament of their rivals, gave to it a peculiar 
value only second to theirs. 

Kioto, the sacred city, is the central site of the 
old Art of the Japanese, and Yedo of the more 
recent; both to this time displaying the freshness 
of an unaltered youth. Fendalisns has operated 
advantageously by providing numerous princely 
patrons, who, like the Dukes of Urbino in Italy 
in perfecting Majolica, sought to develop 
various branches of the minor Arts less for 
profit than as insignia of aristocratic culture and 
regal ~ Their best epochs seem to cor- 
respond with the European; for there is a 
generic likeness in the decorative styles of 
porcelains and enamels, varied of course by the 
8 tastes and resources of the Japanese, to 

€ successive Art-waves which have over 
Europe. a it would be more exact to 
divide the periods of Japan into two great ones, 
answering to our religious and naturalistic de- 
velopments. The first would be contemporary 
with the ancient dynasty of the Mikados; the 
second, coming into vogue with the race of 
Siogoun usu: and corresponding to the 

\enaissance, but without its rococo folly. Their 
virgin freshness, prema through so many 
centuries, is largely due to the habits of the 
artisan. He laboured alone in his own house 
or with sympathetic associates on such branches 
of Art as had been slowly perfected eee | 
through many generations, fostered by his f 
lords. Hence he was born both to skill and 
pride in his work ; in itself a marked difference 
from the hard choice between starvation and the 





* Concluded from p. 162. 





in addition to supplying their modest wants ; or 
from the pictorial literature which embodied the 
myths, history, and ay his native land. 
It is no matter of surprise, , that he left his 
work with reluctance, and was diligent in per- 
fecting it without regard to his pay. At the 
same time he worked only when in the 

mood to do it fullest justice, and sought his 
repose the instant that fatigue warned him of 
failing power. 

Let us carefully observe some of the points he 
kept steadily in view. First, the mechanical 
finish is complete and equal throughout, and not 
excelled in scientific exactness by the best work- 
manship of Europe. Experience shows us that 
any closely fitting article after centuries of wear 
remains as perfect as when it left his hand. 
Whereas the subsequent shrinkage and want of 
original nice adjustment in European objects of 
a corresponding age is apparent to every col- 
lector. 

Second, the ornamental features are designed 
and finished with equal scrupulous care. While 
nothing superfluous to the specific aim is allowed, 
there is not the slightest neglect of any portion 
whether prominent or not. Thoroughness is 
the rule. 

Third, variety in form and expression is likewise 
the law. No pairs of anything are precisely alike. 
Every object has its iar features, differing 
from all others ot the same family, as one man 
is unlike another. There are no monotonous 
resemblances and platitude of character as with 
most Euro} uctions. The commonest 
article has its distinct artistic physiogonomy, 
even if repeated a million times, and costing 
only a penny or two. Some of the cheapest 
are en ae | with profound zsthetic signifi- 
cance. A hair-pin, comb, knife-handle, or any 
object in itself of homely utility is exalted into 
beautiful Art. Exquisite taste, enlivened by an 
ever fertile fancy, seems universal; and to adegree 
that exacts no inconsiderable zsthetic culture on 
our part to appreciate adequately. Euro 
ornament of the present time is apt to pall on 
the sight. It constantly demands new fashions 
to keep it even in tem favour. The 
Japanese, as with tried friendships, becomes 
dearer the longer we know it; while its fecundity 
is no less a marvel than its nial fresh- 
ness and the perfectness of its many -sided 
life. 

Fourth, perfect adaptation of specific detail 
and the ensemble of the decoration to the com- 
position as a unity to the particular p of 
the article, or else such a complete independ- 
ence as to banish all appearance of serviceable- 
ness, are obvious features. This organic freedom is 
so emphasised that a bit of Japanese porcelain 
finds its true place anywhere, as regards its 
delightsomeness. Whereas a Sévres or Dres- 
den vase must be put into the exact position for 
which it was constructively designed, to get out 
of it any adequate esthetic satisfaction. In its 
best estate, it is a frail, — beauty ; but more 
often crude, mishapen, an cial, however 
showy i 
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compare favourably with Grecian, 
j ue in design, they are almost 
always superior in outline to the European, 


attractive, that these features alone would give 
them  Seessnnat pacition ta.@ie hind of Jat 
quite independent of their unrivalled ’ 

, exquisite combinations, and subtleness 


their artistic unity is so perfect, that the eye 
at first overlooks the more intellectual harmony 
of forms in its intense sensuous delight in 


ect colour, E hogan impossi- 
ilities. They copy on in highly-finished 
paintings of inf ite etail, or cieos from 


nature, line for line, tint for tint, trying to 
reproduce on hard, reflecting, concave, convex, 


shade, and other complicated efiects. 
Pape of a —_s dish nny Snes 
the perspective of a flat picture its 
proper point of view, while its glistening 
substance reflects light, kills chiar- oscuro, 
prevents stpeapbotell effects, and obstructs 
those trans t gradations of colour needed in 
an oil-painting to complete its legitimate 
illusions. Fine Art proper has no more right 
of place in pure ornament of this character than 
has nat history or science. Sévres china 
essays too much in this line in a soulless, 
mechani manner, as offensive to rightful Art 
as bad mar to literature. The crowning 
merit of Japanese work is the i of 
its composite decoration. Each pattern is the 
result of a careful calculation of its relation to a 
given whole, causing the object invariably to 
preserve its ornamental character, logi 

in construction, seductive in appearance. If 
this fascination be less profound than that of 
the best Grecian ornament, it is more varied 
and lively. The Japanese artist knows how to 
put in accord simplicity, directness, and severity 
of style with richness, variety, delicacy, and 
even grandeur ; varying these qualities with the 
picturesque, humorous, weird, and disarre of 
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more like alchemic magic than the result of 
skilled industry. The cloissonnée enamels of 
ancient make are miracles of material strength 
and lightness, united to wonderful intricacy of 
harmonious design, and a subdued splendour of 
colour which quite justifies the enthusiasm of an 
amateur who compares their commingling of 
inorganic forms and tints to “‘star-atoms, the 
milky way, and crushed worlds.”’ When we can 
make a vessel of this character we may feel 
convinced that we are in the right track of 
Decorative Art. But it is to be feared that the 
commercial spirit will in time so master the 
zsthetic constitution of the Japanese, influenced 
by the example of Europe, as to lower their 
standard to the unpoetical level of the latter, and 
thus drive from the world its last uine 
school. Perhaps the past has fulfilled its | 
work, and the future may have in store an even 
nobler gift. Not only has Japanese Art 
cheered the lives and softened the manners of 
countless millions of our fellow beings during 
decades of centuries, but it has also conferred 
an inestimable boon on humanity. Just before 
the advent of Jesus Christ, a sculptor, Sou- 
konné by name, hearing of the death of the 
reigning empress, carved some images, in stone; 
| taking them to the emperor, persuaded 
him to put them into the tomb instead of im- 
molating the favourite servants of the deceased to 
wait on her in the other world. From that time 
the cruel custom was abolished, and as a com- 
memorative distinction, Soukonné was ordered | 
to change his designation to Fasi, the artist. 
J. JACKSON JARVES. | 
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HOW THE LOUVRE WAS SAVED. 





THE apprehension that the Louvre had fallen a 
sacrifice to the late Communist conflagrations 
may be said to- have produced the most poig- 
nant emotion attending any one incident, amid 
the group of stupendous horrors by which the 
close of the Parisian insurrection was signalised. 
It may be safely affirmed that, all over Europe, 
a most painful suspense prevailed, for a brief 
interval, on this momentous point; and it is 
not a little remarkable that in Paris itself, and 
consequently throughout France, the feeling 
exi some days before the truth regard- 
ing it transpired. The first bulletins of the 
burnings rmed ge | that the Tuile- 
ries, the Louvre, and the Palais Royal had all 
collapsed together in one common ruin. In the 
chaotic confusion of a street and barricade-war, 
aggravated by vast petroleum-fed fires, which 
canopied the scene with a dismal darkness of 
smoke, it would seem to have been impossible 
for people to scrutinise clearly, or conclude safely, 
as to scenes before their eyes. Gradually, how- 
ever, the truth came to light; and we now offer 
to our readers a short sketch of the fortunes of 
the great French Temple of Fine Arts, in the 
perils it has just undergone. 

The disaster of Sedan, foreboding as it did the 
realisation of a siege of Paris, gave signal for 
the adoption of decisive measures to save the 
Louvre from the sinister visitations of war. 
Peremptory orders were transmitted to its guar- 
dians to encase, ipitately, the most valuable 
masterpieces in the collection, and despatch them 
forthwith to the Arsenal at Brest. This proceed+ 
ing was, in the first instance, put into force in the 
great epic square saloon, with its wondrous é/ite 
of high class pictures—its Raphaels, its Titian 
* Entombment,’ its Murillo ‘ Ascension,’ ef hoc 
genus omne. Then came the small but glorious 
cabinet adjoining, dedicated to Italian paintings 
of the sixteenth century alone ; and so on, to 

gallery of “ review,” with its contrast of 
schools. 


the di t 
then,—the Poussins 


F 


The French masterpi 





the Museum; and, on its arrival at Brest, was 
formally consigned to the care of an authority 
established there forthe purpose : and so, from 
that period to the present, the whole has been 


safel —— 

Wi regard to the pictures—which had been 

acked up, but not sent on, and in which the 
French school of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was illu —they, together with 
the Lacaze Gallery and original sketches, were, 
by the direction of the National Defence Go- 
vernment, deposited in the ground range of 
vaulted roofed halls, and under staircases also 
vaulted—in fact, in every place apart, where 
architect and engineer vouched for their safety 
from the enemy’s projectiles. 

While these operations were being effected 
by the parties to whom the protection of pic- 
tures was entrusted, those to whose care objects 
of medizval and renaissance virtu were con- 
signed promptly denuded the glass-cases of 
their precious contents and concealed them in 
recesses in the thick walls of the Museum, which 


| to the authorities were fortunately familiar. 


The most delicately-frail relics of the classic 
times were not forgotten; but were, under the 
pressure of the occasion, consigned to subter- 
ranean vaults, where they had to mingle with an 
accumulated congeries of casts. 

After the investment of Paris was realised, 
the finest antique statues were severed from 
their pedestals—some being strongly boxed up, 
and all ranged in angular spaces, which were 
deemed projectile-proof. 

All the windows of ground-floor lines of the 
building were firmly built and blocked up. 

Moreover, a reservoir of water was erected on 
the Quays in front of the Apollo Gallery, from 
which an engine could inundate the roofs of 
the ‘precious structure; while, in each separate 
saloon, hand-pumps, —_ vessels for water, 
sponges, and every available auxiliary for com- 
peting with conflagration, were accumulated. 

To render all these cautions complete, they 
were placed under the scrutiny of a fire-engineer 
corps, sustained by the embodied attendants of 
the establishment, and by its special guardians, 
who maintained a double watch continuously 
relieved. 

We should not omit to notice one very inge- 
nious and appropriate expedient resorted to in 
the series of protectionary proceedings, and it 
was this—that the most valuable Egyptian 
papyrus, and other antiquarian gems, were 
consigned to the porphyry sarcophagi, the 
covers of which were replaced and powerfully 
cemented. 

The pictures and statues of the Luxembourg 
were, in like manner, carefully consigned to the 
vaulted ground-floor chambers of Mary di Me- 
dici’s Palace. 

Such was the state of things when, on the 2nd 
of March, the Prussians paid their visit to the 
Louvre. 

Upon the withdrawal of the Prussians, the 
reinstatement of a portion of the objects of Art 
which had been retained in Paris was immedia- 
tely undertaken, and, upon the 14th of March, 
both artists and the i om at large could enjoy 
a visit to some of the galleries. 

Then came that unfortunate 19th of March, 
when the regular troops, by whom the Louvre 
had been protected, were ordered to fall back 
a and = National Guards, hav- 
ing en possession of e entry or issue to 
the place, it became ious losed to the 

ublic. Its ultimate trial and deliverance fol- 

owed. It fell under the dispensation of a 
military governor of the Commune, and he 
deemed it fitting that it should be re-opened on 
the 13th of April. The administrative atten- 
dants, who quietly retained their places of guar- 
dianship, acted with cautious acquiescence upon 
this dictation, trusting they might be per- 


assault, they found, in the jal Yournal of 
the tottering insurgents, a notification that they 
were discharged from their duties. They were 
superseded by a discreditable committee of artists, 
who, avowing themselves adherents of the bar- 
baric party in power, had been elected to that 
position by a poor minority of the profession. 





a responsible member of 
lace, to be their guide, and, with pistols tracu- 
ently on coe each side of his head, 
putting his ess and courage to the test at 
each successive failure in their researches— 
which in the end proved but vanity and vexa- 
tion. What a subject is here nted for some 
future picture—an historic illustration of times 
—— in their speciality of horrors ! 
hatever the intentions of the Communists 
may have been in regard to the sacrifice by fire 
of the Louvre, and are un the 
benefit of a doubt on the point, the catastrophe 
did not occur, owing to certain different causes: 
first, the difficulty of propagating the fire from 
the Tuileries to the Fine Art quarters; . 
to the repugnance of the artist-agents of 
Commune to promote so foul a professional 
calamity; thirdly, to the active exertions of the 
faithful officials of the » more especially 
Mons. M. H. Barbet de Jony ; and finally to the 
unanticipated rapidity of the advance of the 
troops under MacMahon. But had the galleries 
been unhappily consumed, it is now a matter of 
certainty that the works frem which they have 
drawn their greatest renown—their Raphaels, 
Paul Veroneses, Titians, Correggios, Murillos, 
Rubens, Mantegnas, Van Dycks, the of 
the Dutch and Flemish collection, the 
the Poussins, the Le Sueurs, would all have been 
saved within the protecting retreat of Brest. 
The building of the Louvre has also been 
fortunate exteriorly, yet not without most cn- 
tical incidents of dan After being aban- 
doned, as a post, by the retreating Com- 
munists, the troops of the line madea 
entry into it, in order more effectivel to carry 
on their attack upon the Barricade de L’Ora- 
toire, which was thrown across the Rue Rivoli. 
One of their officers, however, who was told of 
the danger that would assuredly arise from its 
being made the actual source of contention, 
mised that there mg be a fire of 
musketry from its windows. A su) in com- 
one woe a differen  elew of le duty and 
issued a contrary order. The untoward result 
was, that from a hettenp on the Pont Neuf de- 
fending a barricade, at the construction of which 
it had so ha ed the whole administrative 
corps of the Louse. had been compelled 
work, a fli ht of projectiles was directed upon t 
g rom these, the fasade of the gs 
received some oor g — r) 
another instance a ‘ 
over the dome of the Paton te 5) 
and instantly became an ob) 
insurgents ; bat the general in command, anxious 
to save 7 
underneath, from the danger by which they were 
~ ordered the tog to be x iibkows, 
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FRENCH PICTURES. 





ECOND exhibition of works of the Society of 
te Artists is now open at 168, New Bond 
Street, organised by the same committee of very 
eminent painters under whose aus the 
former exhibition was administered. e works 
are few when compared with the numbers found 
in our own principal galleries ; but they are very 
select ; many are of rare excellence, and all are 
of a size well suited to mingle with such pictures 
as are found in English private houses. They 
are the property of various contributors, and are 
supplemented by a charming private collection, 
the property of Mr. Laurent Richard, who by 
removing it from France in time to this country 
has saved it from certain destruction, his house 
at Neuilly and his establishment in the Rue de 
Rivoli having both been destroyed. BS oh 

By the attractions of these works the visitor is 
drawn from side to side of the room; but at 
length, fascinated by their lustre, settles in 
patient contemplation of a couple of Meissoniers, 
the more remarkable of which is ‘The Guitar- 
Player,’ a small figure loosely dressed in the 
costume of the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He is seated, and plays from a music- 
book, propped up before him, with an earnest 
expression of feature which tells us he has a 
dificult passage to deal with. In_ brilliancy 
and harmony this picture surpasses all the single 
figure-subjects by the artist that we have had 
the good fortune to see. The second is'‘A 
Soldier of the Time of Louis XIII.,’ which, 
although very rich in many of the finest cha- 
racteristics of the painter, is much inferior to 
the other. The equipment is a buff coat with 
loose skirts, long boots, a Spanish hat, long 
rapier, and other items of the period. It is 
worth a visit to the gallery to see these pictures 
alone. The great successes of this collection 
are principally landscapes, of which there are 
not fewer than thirteen by Theodore Rousseau ; 
the grand crowning-piece of these is called ‘Le 
Givre;’ it represents a wild solitude, canopied 
by a dark, tumultuous, and threatening sky, 
which in the horizon marks the time by indica- 
tions of a sunset; that is, the strong colour is 
rather that of sunset than sunrise. 

It is necessary to sustain our statement as to 
the excellence of these gatherings, by giving 
the names of some of the painters; they are 
known as men whose successes are transcen- 
dental, and whose failures are always original 
and interesting curiosities. Thus, in continuation 
of Mr. Richard’s works we have by Eugéne 
Delacroix six, prominent among which are 
‘ Medea,’ ‘St. Sebastian,’ and ‘The Cruci- 
fixion ;’ by Diaz three, ‘ Bohemians,’ ‘ Forest 
of Fontainebleau,’ and ‘In the Woods ;’ Jules 
Dupré, ten landscapes; Troyon, seven cattle 
subjects of great power and beauty; Ziem, 
‘ Stamboul’ and ‘ Venice ;’ Corot, four; Clays, 
‘A Calm ;’ Fromentin, two Arab subjects ; and 
we are referred to the past by examples—some 
precious, all interesting—of Fragonard, Omme- 
ganck, Gericault, &c. 

To turn to the works of the contributors in the 
other assemblage : there is, by Diaz, ‘ Diana and 
her Companions,’ a small picture of infinite 
Sweetness, remarkable as studiously rejecting 
every cognizance of classic Art: to M. 
Delaunay offers a contrast in ‘Rescued,’ a 
small work founded on the story of Hercules, 
Dejanira, and the centaur Nessus; here the 
antique has been consulted. Brandon has an 
able apowmeens of ‘ Italian Peasants ;’ Hébert, 
‘At the Fountain ;’ Corot, a variety of land- 
scapes; T. Rousseau, five examples of village 
Scenery and open country subjects ; Jules 
Dupré, landscapes, figures, and marine views ; 
Daubigny, landscapes and various effects ; 
Troyon, landscapes and groups of cattle; 
Fromentin, several Eastern subjects i 


forest scenery and figures ; ‘animals 
and figures; Decamps, ani and local 
studies ; Delacroix, dramatic and figure pictures’; 
and also works by Lambert, Millet, Ribot, 


Guignet, Ricard, Gesa, Regnault, Melin, T: 
pre &e. oe eee - these pom en t 
in of French genius, we regret the 
necessity that compels us to pass their works 
with the mere record of the artists’ names, 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
THE BELGIAN PICTURES.* 


IN continuation of our notice of this 
section of the picture-galleries, we may 
point out the following, as specially worthy 
of remark :— 

In ‘The Rehearsal’ (833), A. ROBERT, 
appears a company of monks engaged in 
preparing a psalm or chaunt, for execution 
perhaps in public. The executants are 
staid and earnest in their , but the 
painter has not been able to resist the 
temptation to show a slight leaning to 
caricature in portraying some of the 
heads, which he characterises generally as 
belonging to — of little intelligence or 
refinement. The picture is ble as 
being entirely devoid of colour, the brown 
frocks of the monks being relieved simply 
by the plainest background. The heads are 
brilliant and very careful, and the work 
is altogether of much excellence—a daring 
proposition very skilfully carried out. A 
new version of the story of Lady Godiva, is 
presented to us in No, 868, J. VAN LERIUs, 
or rather a rendering of the tradition such 
as we have never seen before attempted. 
The figure is entirely nude, with the excep- 
tion of a curtain which she in a moment of 
alarm wraps round her. She is quite alone, 
having just descended the staircase leading 
into the castle-court, where her horse awaits 
her. The object of the artist has been to 
tell the story by means of a nude figure, 
which by the way is admirably painted, and 
certainly the allusion is as perfect as if the 
picture were vulgarised by a number of 
probable circumstances. The modesty and 
apprehension of the lady at the novelty of 
the situation, are impressively depicted ; but 
in order to enhance the brilliancy of the 
flesh-painting, the curtain which she in her 
fear wraps round her is so heavy, dark, and 
dull in colour, as absolutely to divide the 
figure into parts. This is a grave error, as 
but for this, the picture had been of rare ex- 
cellence—a connecting link between a 
classic Andromeda and a_ Titianesque 
Venus. ‘Good Luck’ (766), C. BAUGNIET, 
describes the turn affairs are taking in a 
hovel, where a gipsy is the officiating 
priestess. We are bound from their dress 
to assign the ladies who consult the sybil 
a creditable position in society. The in- 
tention is perspicuous enough. In 852 
‘A Painter, A. STEVENS, we are introduc 
into a richly-furnished studio, wherein is 
seated the artist, apparently contemplat- 
ing a cast of drapery which he is about 
to copy. There is much sound work in the 
picture, but we are left in doubt as to 
whether the figure bearing the oe yd isa 
living model or a lay figure; and also in 
‘The Pilgrimage’ (791), C. De GROUX, we 
are in ignorance as to the object of the 
pilgrimage ; and there is nothing in the 
composition to declare it. The picture 
is attractive from its high merit, but the 
artist does himself infinite injustice by his 
imperfect title. ‘Camoens shipwrecked, 1 560, 
saving only his Lusiad, (845), E. SLINGEN- 
EYER, is an admirable but a very difficult 
subject. It is here rendered unnecessarily 
repulsive by a show of the bodies of the 
drowned sailors. M. ADOL. DILLENS ex- 
hibits a very successful work (797) which he 
calls ‘ Recruiting,’ but this title explains in 
nowise the situations in the composition. 
There is also by the same painter a 7 
characteristic and po work, ‘A Vil- 

Feast, Zuid Beveland ; and by BARON 

APPERS, one of the touching incidents 





* Continued from page 169. 














in the closing scene of the life of Charles I. 
that of the presentation of a 
king on his way to the scaffold. 
a girl who kneels to the 
The resemblance 
might have been better, but 
ciently identifies the wu 
monarch, ‘The Dead Lamb’ 


the room. | 
children weeping over their 
The elder is a most successful 
the principle set forth in the lights 
refers us to the acknow- 
ledged and too little followed canons of the 
irits of the Art. 
pictures above mentioned those 
have been selected which illustrate some 
characteristic of Belgi 
observed that in their 
Belgians owe nothin 
even the palmy era 
would be difficult to have escaped 
influence entirely; we find therefore, allow- 
ing for the passage of time, some effective 
practice according to the precepts of the 
grand old Dutch and Flemish worthies, who 
although dead yet speak. 
Of animal-painting there are many superb 
examples, as ‘ Field Life,’ (775) H. CAMPO- 
TOSTO and E. VERBOECKHOUEN ; ‘Group 
of Sheep’ (795), P. DiELMAN ; ‘ Horses at the 
Place’ (799), E. DE PRATERE; 
and by the same (800) ‘ les ;' ‘ Flock of 
Sheep on the Downs’ (842), C. T’SCHAG- 
GENY ; and by the same, ‘ The Return to the 
Farm’ (843), and ‘Le Cou 
844); ‘The First Snow’ (859), C. VERLAT ; 
Horses in a Field’ (864), J. L. V 
Kuyck, &c. Many of the landscapes evince 
much freshness and force, referring for their 
principles and taste rather to the French 
than any other school. 
icuous by their merits are, ‘Old Ponds in 
e Park at Tervuerez 
Dinant—Winter’ A, ASSELBERGS, (764) ; 
‘Winter in Flanders’ (783), MARIE COL- 
LART; and by the same a ‘ Flemish Orchard’ 
(784) ; ‘A Rapid on the Lesse’ (814), KIN- 
DERMANS; ‘ Ponds near Ostendrecht 
T. P. F. LAMORINIERE; ‘ Winter’ 
J. L. Monticny; ‘ Dauphiné — France’ 
J. Quinaux ; by F. J. ROFFAIEN are 
Zermatt to Riffelberg, 
Haut Valais’ (838) and ‘ Monte Rosa from 
the foot of the Riffelhorn’ (839), ‘ Trooz 
e’ (870), and ‘ Prayon, near Liege 
AN LuPPEN; &c. 
e works have been judiciously selected 
with respect to a fair representation of 
the several classes; but we cannot help 
the standard would have been 

they been gathered from public 
lections of acknowledged worth ; a mea- 
sure all but demanded on an occasion as 





dead pet-lamb. 


Art, and it will be 


their school. But it 


Of those most con- 


’ (763), and ‘ Near 





BAVARIAN PICTURES. 


The works representing the painters of 
Bavaria are, with a few exceptions, the 
contributions of the artists themselves, and 
nearly all have been painted within the last 
A few rise into serious 
de facto narrative ;; but the Pres ve of 
the figure-compositions are foun 
simple every-day incident. There are sa- 
poe subjects in which executive argument 
might have been on the side of 
that linear severity to which 
Bavarian artists were much inc 
however impressionable they may have 
been to early Italian Art, they seem more 
completely than ourselves to have risen 
holesome illusion. In sup- 


superior to unw 
port of this observation we may point un- 
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more like alchemic my «i than the result of 
skilled industry. The cloissonnée enamels of 
ancient make are miracles of material strength 
| and lightness, united to wonderful intricacy of 
harmonious design, and a subdued splendour of 


|| colour which quite justifies the enthusiasm of an 
|| amateur who compares their commingling of 
'| inorganic forms and tints to “star-atoms, the 


milky way, and crushed worlds.” When we can 
| make a vessel of this character we may feel 
| convinced that we are in the right track of 


| Decorative Art. But it is to be feared that the 


t by the example of Europe, as to lower their 
| 







commercial spirit will in time so master the 
zsthetic constitution of the Japanese, influenced 


standard to the unpoetical level of the latter, and 
thus drive from the world its last uine 
school. Perhaps the past has fulfilled its 
work, and the future may have in store an even 
nobler gift. Not only has Japanese Art 
cheered the lives and softened the manners of 
countless millions of our fellow beings during 
decades of centuries, but it has also conferred 
an inestimable boon on humanity. Just before 
the advent of Jesus Christ, a sculptor, Sou- 
konné by name, hearing of the death of the 

igning empress, carved some images, in stone; 
and, taking them to the emperor, persuaded 
him to put them into the tomb instead of im- 
molating the favourite servants of the deceased to 
wait on her in the other world. From that time 
the cruel custom was abolished, and as a com- 
memorative distinction, Soukonné was ordered 
to change his designation to Fasi, the artist. 

J. JACKSON JARVES. 
Florence. 


—<———— 


HOW THE LOUVRE WAS SAVED. 





Tue apprehension that the Louvre had fallen a 
sacrifice to the late Communist conflagrations 
may be said to have produced the most poig- 
nant emotion attending any one incident, amid 
the group of stupendous horrors by which the 
close of the Parisian insurrection was signalised. 
It may be safely affirmed that, all over Europe, 
a most painful suspense prevailed, for a brief 
interval, on this momentous point; and it is 
not a little remarkable that in Paris itself, and 
eeuty throughout France, the feeling 

i some days before the truth regard- 
ing it transpired. The first bulletins of the 
burnings ed itively that the Tuile- 
ries, the Louvre, and the Palais Royal had all 
collapsed together in one common ruin. In the 
chaotic confusion of a street and barricade-war, 
aggravated by vast petroleum-fed fires, which 
canopied the scene with a dismal darkness of 
smoke, it would seem to have been impossible 
for people to scrutinise clearly, or conclude safely, 
as to scenes before their eyes. Gradually, how- 
ever, the truth came to light; and we now offer 
to our readers a short sketch of the fortunes of 
the great French Temple of Fine Arts, in the 
perils it has just undergone. 

The disaster of Sedan, foreboding as it did the 
realisation of a siege of Paris, gave signal for 
the adoption of decisive measures to save the 
Louvre from the sinister visitations of war. 
Peremptory orders were transmitted to its guar- 
dians to ee itately, baw _— valuable 
masterpieces in the collection, lespatch them 
forthwith to the Arsenai at Brest. Tals guoened: 
ing was, in the first instance, put into force in the 
ree + che ger —, with its wondrous élite 

pictures—its Raphaels, its Titian 

* Entombment,’ its Murillo ‘ Ascension,’ e¢ hoc 

genus omne. Then came the small but glorious 

cabinet adjoining, dedicated to Italian paintings 

ae ope fie 
gallery of “ review,” with i 

the di ; , its contrast of 


the Museum; and, on its arrival at Brest, was 
formally consigned to the care of an authority 
establishei there for the ; and so, from 
that period to the present, the whole has been 
safe 


ib regard to the pictures—which had been 
acked up, but not sent on, and in which the 
rench school of the ei, th and nineteenth 
centuries was illustrated —they, together with 
the Lacaze Gallery and original sketches, were, 
by the direction of the National Defence Go- 
vernment, d ited in the ground range of 
vaulted roofed halls, and soe staircases — 
vaulted—in fact, in every apart, where 
architect and engineer voubed for their safety 
from the enemy’s projectiles. 
While these operations were being effected 
by the parties to whom the ion of pic- 





tures was entrusted, those to whose care objects 

| of medizeval and renaissance virtu were con- 

| signed promptly denuded the glass-cases of 

| their precious contents and concealed them in 

| recesses in the thick walls of the Museum, which 
to the authorities were fortunately familiar. 

The most delicately-frail relics of the classic 
| times were not forgotten; but were, under the 
| pressure of the occasion, consigned to subter- 

ranean vaults, where they had to mingle with an 
| accumulated congeries of casts. 
| After the investment of Paris was realised, 
| the finest antique statues were severed from 
their pedestals—some being strongly boxed up, 
and all ranged in angular spaces, which were 
deemed projectile-proof. 
All the windows of ground-floor lines of the 
building were firmly built and blocked up. 

Moreover, a reservoir of water was erected on 
the Quays in front of the Apollo Gallery, from 
which an engine could inundate the roofs of 
the ‘precious structure; while, in each separate 
saloon, hand-pumps, large vessels for water, 
sponges, and every available auxiliary for com- 
peting with conflagration, were accumulated. 

To render all these cautions complete, they 
were placed under the scrutiny of a gineer 
corps, sustained by the embodied attendants of 
the establishment, and by its special guardians, 
who maintained a double watch continuously 
relieved. 

We should not omit to notice one inge- 
nious and appropriate expedient reso to in 
the series of protectionary proceedings, and it 
was this—that the most valuable Egyptian 
papyrus, and other antiquarian were 
consigned to the porph sarcophagi, the 
covers of which were replaced and powerfully 
cemented. 

The pictures and statues of the Luxembourg 
were, in like manner, carefully consigned to the 
vaulted ground-floor chambers of Mary di Me- 
dici’s P . 

Such was the state of things when, on the 2nd 
of March, the Prussians paid their visit to the 
Louvre. 

Upon the withdrawal of the Prussians, the 
reinstatement of a portion of the objects of Art 
which had been retained in Paris was immedia- 
tely undertaken, and, upon the 14th of March, 
both artists and the public at large could enjoy 
a visit to some of the galleries. 

Then came that unfortunate 19th of March, 
when the regular troops, by whom the Louvre 
had been protected, were ordered to fall back 
oe and 3 National Guards, hav- 
ing taken possession o: ae or issue to 
the place, it became ripe bm losed to the 

ublic. Its ultimate trial and deliverance fol- 

wed. It fell under the di ion of a 
military governor of the Commune, and he 
deemed it fitting that it should be re-opened on 
the 13th of April. The administrative atten- 
dants, who quietly retained their places of guar- 

, acted with cautious acquiescence upon 
trusting they might be per- 











saries of the Commune i fie game 
tralia with the mission, fier wilt ean 
seem to have been no reasonable 


vexa- 
nted for some 
. : 


did not occur, owing to certain different causes: 
first, the difficul y of propagating the fire from 
the Tuileries to the Fine Art quarters; 
to the repugnance of the artist-agents of 
Commune to ote so foul a professional 
calamity; thirdly, to the active exertions of the 
faithful officials of the » more i 
Mons. M. H. Barbet de Jony ; and finally to the 
unanticipated oy of the advance of the 
troops under Mac on. But had the galleries 
been u pily consumed, it is now a matter of 
certaiuty that the works from which they have 
drawn their greatest renown—their 
Paul Veroneses, Titians, Correggios, 
Rubens, Mantegnas, Van Dycks, the 
the Dutch and Flemish collection, the 
the Poussins, the Le Sueurs, would all have 
saved within the protecting retreat of Brest. 
The building of the Louvre has also beet 
fortunate exteriorly, yet not without most cn- 
tical incidents of danger. After being aban- 
doned, as a post, by the retreating Con 
munists, the troops of the line made a 
entry into it, in order more effectively to 
on their attack upon the Barricade ‘Ora 
toire, which was thrown across the Rue Rivoli. 
One of their officers, however, who was told of 
the danger that would assuredly arise from its 
being made the actual source of contention, 
promised that there should not be a fire of 
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gallery. From these, the facade 
received some severe disfi 
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over the dome of the 
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FRENCH PICTURES. 





A SECOND exhibition of works of the Society of 
French Artists is now open at 168, New Bond 
Street, organised by fhe same committee of very 
eminent painters under whose a the 
former exhibition was administered. works 
are few when compared with the numbers found 
in our own principal galleries ; but they are very 
select ; many are of rare excellence, and all are 
of a size well suited to mingle with such pictures 
as are found in English private houses. They 
are the property of various contributors, and are 
supplemented by a charming aoe collection, 
the property of Mr. Laurent Richard, who by 
removing it from France in time to this country 
has saved it from certain destruction, his house 
at Neuilly and his establishment in the Rue de 
Rivoli having both been destroyed. Be isi 

By the attractions of these works the visitor is 
drawn from side to side of the room; but at 
length, fascinated by their lustre, settles in 
patient contemplation of a — of Meissoniers, 
the more remarkable of which is ‘The Guitar- 
Player,’ a small figure loosely dressed in the 
costume of the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He is seated, and plays from a music- 
book, propped up before him, with an earnest 
expression of feature which tells us he has a 
difficult passage to deal with. In brilliancy 
and harmony this picture surpasses all the single 
figure-subjects by the artist that we have had 
the good fortune to see. The second is’‘A 
Soldier of the Time of Louis XIII.,’ which, 
although very rich in many of the finest cha- 
racteristics of the painter, is much inferior to 
the other. The equipment is a buff coat with 
loose skirts, long boots, a Spanish hat, long 
rapier, and other items of the period. It is 
worth a visit to the gallery to see these pictures 
alone. The great successes of this collection 
are principally landscapes, of which there are 
not fewer than thirteen by Theodore Rousseau ; 
the grand crowning-piece of these is called ‘Le 
Givre;’ it represents a wild solitude, canopied 
by a dark, tumultuous, and threatening sky, 
which in the horizon marks the time by indica- 
tions of a sunset; that is, the strong colour is 
rather that of sunset than sunrise. 

It is necessary to sustain our statement as to 
the excellence of these gatherings, by giving 
the names of some of the painters ; they are 
known as men whose successes are transcen- 
dental, and whose failures are always original 
and interesting curiosities. Thus, in continuation 
of Mr. Richard’s works we have by Eugéne 
Delacroix six, prominent among which are 
* Medea,’ ‘St. Sebastian,’ and ‘The Cruci- 
fixion ;’ by Diaz three, ‘ Bohemians,’ ‘ Forest 
of Fontainebleau,’ and ‘In the Woods ;’ Jules 
Dupré, ten landscapes; Troyon, seven cattle 
subjects of great power and beauty; Ziem, 
‘ Stamboul’ and ‘ Venice ;’ Corot, four; Clays, 
* A Calm ;’ Fromentin, two Arab subj ; and 
we are referred to the past by examples—some 
precious, all interesting—of Fragonard, Omme- 
ganck, Gericault, &c. 

To turn to the works of the contributors in the 
other assemblage : there is, by Diaz, ‘ Diana and 
her Companions,’ a small picture of infinite 
Sweetness, remarkable as studiously —— 
every cognizance of classic Art: to this M. 
Delaunay offers a contrast in ‘Rescued,’ a 
small work founded on the story of Hercules, 
Dejanira, and the centaur Nessus; here the 
antique has been consulted. Brandon has an 
able agrou ment of ‘ Italian Peasants ;’ Hébert, 
‘At the Fountain ;’ Corot, a variety of land- 
scapes; T. b agpmege five examples of village 
Scenery and open country subjects; Jules 
Dupré, landscapes, figures, and marine ent 
Daubigny, landscapes and various effects ; 
Troyon, landscapes and groups of cattle; 
Fromentin, several Eastern subjects; Diaz, 
forest scenery and figures ; animals 
pre ; eeaeen, _ and local 

; Delacroix, dramatic pictures’; 
and also works by Lam Millet Ribot, 
Guignet, Ricard, Gesa, it, Melin, 
Schreyer, &. So many of these are brilliant 
ete Sar el French genius, we regret the 
necessity compels us to pass their works 
with the mere record of the artists’ names. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, | im the closing scene of the life of Charles I. 


that of the presentation of a rose to the 


THE BELGIAN PICTURES.®* king on his way to the scaffold. The flower 


IN continuation of our notice of this 


is given a who kneels to the 
ow it, = The resemblance to 


section of the picture-galleries, we may | the king might have been better, but it 


point out the following, as specially 
of remark :— 

In ‘The Rehearsal’ (833), A. R 
appears a company of monks 


pe 


worthy | yet sufficiently identifies the 
monarch. ‘The Dead Lamb’ (774), by H. 
OBERT, CAMPOTOSTO, is one of the best pictures in 


in | the room. 5 eS ee ee 
preparing psalm or chaunt, for execution | children weeping over their dead pet-lamb. 
thaps in public. The executants are | The elder is a most successful study, indeed 
staid and earnest in their , but the | the principle set forth in the lights and 
painter has not been able to resist the | darks of the fi 


gure refers us to the acknow- 


temptation to show a slight leaning to | ledged and too little followed canons of the 
caricature in portraying some of the | great spirits of the Art. 

heads, which he characterises generally as |__In pictures above mentioned those 
belonging to persons of little ge Ae or | have been selected which illustrate some 


refinement. e picture is 
being entirely devoid of colour, the 


ble as | characteristic of Belgian Art, and it will be 
brown | observed that in their hi hest walk the 


frocks of the monks being relieved simply | Belgians owe nothing to — of 
by the plainest background. The heads are | even the palmy era of their school. But it 
brilliant and very careful, and the work | would be difficult to have escaped such an 


is altogether of much excellence—a 


daring | influence entirely; we find therefore, allow- 


proposition very skilfully carried out. A | ing for the passage of time, some effective 
new version of the story of Lady Godiva, is | practice according to the precepts of the 
presented to us in No. 868, J. VAN Lertus, | grandold Dutch and Flemish worthies, who 
or rather a rendering of the tradition such although dead yet speak. 

as we have never seen before attempted. | Of animal-painting there are many superb 
The figure is entirely nude, with the excep- | examples, as ‘ Field Life,’ (775) H. CAMPO- 
tion of a curtain which she in a moment of | TOSTO and E. VERBOECKHOUEN ; ‘ Group 
alarm wraps round her. She is quite alone, | of Sheep’ (795), P. DiELMAN ;‘ Horses at the 


having just descended the staircase 


leading | Watering Place’ (799), E. DE PRATERE ; 


into the castle-court, where her horse awaits | and by the same (800) ‘ es ;' Flock of 
her. The object of the artist has been to | Sheep on the Downs’ (842), C. T’SCHAG- 
tell the story by means of a nude figure, | GENY; and by the same, ‘ The Return to the 
which by the way is admirably painted, and | Farm’ (843), and ‘Le Coup de Collier’ 
certainly the allusion is as perfect as if the (844); ‘The First Snow’ (859), C. VERLAT ; 


picture were vulgarised by a number of 


Horses in a Field’ (864), J. L. VAN 


probable circumstances. The modesty and | Kuyck,&c. Many of the landscapes evince 
apprehension of the lady at the novelty of | much freshness and force, referring for their 
the situation, are impressively depicted ; but | principles and taste rather to the French 


in order to enhance the brilliancy of 


the | than any other school. Of those most con- 


flesh-painting, the curtain which she in her —— by their merits are, ‘Old Ponds in 


fear wraps round her is so heavy, dark, and | t 


e Park at Tervuerez’ (763), and ‘ Near 


dull in colour, as absolutely to divide the | Dinant—Winter’ A. ASSELBERGS, (764) ; 
figure into parts. This is a grave error, as | ‘Winter in Flanders’ (783), MARIE COL- 
but for this, the picture had been of rare ex- | LART; and by the same a ‘Flemish Orchard’ 
cellence—a connecting link between a | (784); ‘A Rapid on the Lesse’ (814), KIN- 
classic Andromeda and a Titianesque | DERMANS; ‘ onds near Ostendrecht’ oat 


Venus. ‘Good Luck’ (766), C. BAUGNIET, | T. P. F. LAMORINIERE; ‘ Winter’ 


823), 


describes the turn affairs are taking in a | J. L. Monticny; ‘ Dauphiné — France’ 
hovel, where a gipsy is the officiating 83"), J. Quinaux ; by F. J. ROFFAIEN are 
e 


priestess. We are bound from their dress 


Road from Zermatt to Riffelberg, 


to assign the ladies who consult the sybil | Haut Valais’ (838) and ‘ Monte Rosa from 
a creditable position in society. The in- | the foot of the Riffelhorn’ (839), * Trooz, 
tention is perspicuous enough. In 852, | near Liege’ (870), and ‘ Prayon, near Liege 
‘A Painter’ A. STEVENS, we are introduced | (871), J. VAN LUPPEN ; &c. 

into a richly-furnished studio, wherein is| The works have been judiciously selected 


seated the artist, apparently contemplat- 


with respect to a fair representation of 


ing a cast of drapery which he is about | the several classes; but we cannot help 
to copy. There is much sound work in the — standard would have been 


picture, but we are left in doubt as to 


whether the figure bearing the dra 
living model or a lay figure; an 


‘The Pilgrimage’ (791), C. De GRoux, we | the present. 


are in ignorance as to the object 
pilgrimage ; and there is nothing 


composition to declare it. The picture 


higher they been gathered from public 
isa collections of acknowledged worth ; a mea- 
ie in | sure all but demanded on an occasion as 





of the 
in the BAVARIAN PICTURES. 


is attractive from its high merit, but the | The works representing the painters of 


artist does himself infinite injustice 


by his | Bavaria are, with a few exceptions, the 


imperfect title. ‘Camoens shi 1560, | contributions of the artists themselves, and 
on only his Lusiad; (849), E. SLINGEN- | nearly all have been painted within the pear 


EYER, is an admirable but a very diffi 


cult | two A few rise into serious 


subject. It is here rendered unnecessarily | 4 facto narrative ;* but the majority of 
repulsive by a show of the bodies of the | the figure- compositions are founded on 
drowned sailors. M. ADOL. DILLENS ex- | simple everyday gp There are sa- 
hibits a very successful work (797) which he | cred subjects in w vee peop Ag re! 
calls ‘ Recruiting,’ but this title explains in might have been expected on the s 


nowise the situations in the tion. | that linear severity to which y ago 
There is also by the same painter a highly a ee — - uch ge A 
eae BaRon been to early Italian Art, they seem more 


ae Seen, Bee beens See ME 
A 


PPERS, one of the touching incidents | completely than ourselves to have risen 





* Continued from page 169. 
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exceptionally to the entire assemblage, 
although it presents nothing to contrast 
with its now prevalent — manner, 
By KAULBACH (we presume 

bach, the great stereochrome ornamentist 


of the new Museum at Berlin) is a sub- | much interest. 


ilhelm Kaul- | 


arranging a bouquet ; and on the outside a 
second 
could well be dispensed with, for the girl 
with her flowers is so agreeably painted, 


| that she alone would constitute a study of 


This is one of those cases 


ect from “Quentin Durward” (901), called | which, showing valuable properties in one 


Louis XL, and his barber, Olivier le 
Dain, of which the painter has made a 
icture of rare excellence. If it be not by 
ithelm Kaulbach, it is at least as good 
as anything that artist has ever done. The 
king is kneeling in prayer, and Olivier le 
Dain appears a little aside, and seems un- 
willing to disturb him. The situations are 
nothing but commonplace, but the learning 
of the master appears in the perfect sup- 
pression of all disturbing influences, and the 
rejection of a hundred details with which 
less profound students would have em- 
barrassed the subject. Again, in the work- 
ing of the picture there are a sweetness and 
a crowning grace—results only attained to 
by long, earnest, and successful inquiry 
into the mysteries of the art. ‘ Lost’ (898), 
L. Z. HOFMANN, is the title of a picture 
which offers many —_ of interest in its 
dispositions and effect ; but the title is so 
insufficient, that it is in nowise allusive to 
the two figures which it should describe. 
In‘ Taking Leave’ (933), J. WATTER, the 
forcible opposition of extreme tones is 
shown in imitation of certain of the famous 


' ment. 


impersonation, is enfeebled by the want of 
equal quality in the other. ‘A Sample of 
Wine’ (936), R. S. ZIMMERMANN, is a small 
picture very successful in that kind of 
expression becoming to such an experi- 
The subject has often been enter- 


tained by German artists, and too fre- 


quently extreme efforts to secure originality 
have lapsed into caricature. An admirable 
and earnest work (924), by A. SEITZ, is called 
‘ Monks performing Music,’ wherein every- 
thing has been done to give force and in- 
dividuality to the performers, each of whom 
is seated at a table with. his .instrument. 
It is a picture of high merit; the heads 
are brilliant in finish, and the scene is not 
encumbered with useless accessory. The 
contrary, however, is exemplified in (908) 
‘Village Scenery,’ C. MALI, wherein the 
components are redundant and the general 
arrangement too much broken up. 

‘ The Murder of Rizzio’ (925), O. SEITZ, is 


_as full of movement as interpretations of 


old Dutch pictures. The incident takes | 


place in the vestibule of a noble country 
mansion, and tells of the affectionate part- 
ing of a sportsman and his wife, it may be. 
He is got up for the hunting-field scrupu- 
lously according to French taste. It is 
a pleasing cabinet-picture. Another work, 
referring immediately to the old .Dutch 
school, is ‘ Cossacks at a Ferry’ (890), by B. 
TOs ; it is an effective ay of gradation to 
the jealous exclusion of colour ; and again 
in a ‘ Moonlight Landscape—Winter’ (926), 
painted by STADEMANN, where the sky re- 
minds us forcibly of Vander Neer, and the 
ice-plains of Cuyp and others who have most 
successfully described winter-scenery. _ Nor 
can we help remarking a very, excellent 
cattle-picture (931), by F. Voutz, called 
* Cattle— Noontide,’ a work which might be 
placed “7 by si # with the best animal- 
pictures of any period: it is very equal in 
execution, firmly worked, and, though with- 
out the finish of Berghem, reminds us 


eect gg Poe his predilections in . arrange- 
ment. different in feeling from these are 
(918) ‘A Bird’s Funeral, L. NEUSTATTER ; 


and (887) ‘On the Way to School, P. 
BAUMGARTNER, which are based on a class 
of incident not recognised, and worked out 
with a sentiment not felt, by the magnates 
of the Low-Country schools. The former 
is a solemn and lachrymose procession 
queue to a Canary on its bier ; an 

the latter, a company of children evidently 
on their way to school, but bent on riotous 
i pee rather than on acquitting them- 
selves creditably before their master. The 
merits of these works are diverse. The 
former with all its em sentiment is 
somewhat hard in manipulation; but the 
latter has much tenderness of —’ and 

e re- 


evinces a masterly knowledge of 
finements of gradation proper to skilful 


relief. Pig Nenggen pictures, titles 
are necessary ; t we have to re- 
mark on the injustice artists do them- 


selves by describing their subjects imper- 
} @ very striking instance of which 
occurs in‘ The Involuntary Return’ (882), 
A. are title which in nowise helps to a 
solution the situation. ‘An Alpine Nose- 
y’ (920), A. NIEDMAN, contains two 
res, that of a girl sitting near a window 


| fortunate man was dr. 





this event usually are; but in, order to 
enhance the horror of the scene, the artist 
asserts the murder to have taken place in 
the presence of the queen, whereas the un- 
ed into another 
room, where he was despatched by the 
daggers of the conspirators. The subject is 
very ungrateful to paint, and not less 
difficult than ungrateful... The scéne here is 
too complicated. to reconcile. us to such 
narratives, the repugnant features of which 
must. be- compensated by..the very best 
points of Art. In‘John Sebastian Bach’s 
Morning Family Prayers’ (921), T. E. ROSEN- 
THAL, we have an example of colouring on 
a principle for which there is not much feel- 
ing in the works of the present day. Bach 
himself - presidés at .the -piano, while his 
family is_ variously disposed around him. 
The arrangement is skilful, the attitudes 
natural, and-the purpose of the assembly 
literally described ;\ but the peculiarity is 
the _ colour, which. may. be described 
generally as warm and. cool. greys, with 
a.sparing central focus of. red. The 
work has merit of a.high character, but 
the ‘systematic denegation of colour de- 
prives it of the power of holding its own, 
even among moderately-coloured works. 
‘Two Moors’ (915), by V. MULLER, is only 
a study of two heads, but really more 
pictorial than any similar negro production 
we remember. Another couple of heads, 
differing from these in everything, is shown 
in (894), ‘ The Return from the Entombment 
of our Saviour, St. John and the mother 
of Jesus, wherein the faces are in what may 
be called deep shade, an effect appropriate 
and successfully made out. ‘Christ and the 
Sick Man at the Pool of Bethesda’ (927), T. 
LUDWIG, is another scriptural theme ; but its 
realisation has been conceived in a vein so 
Opposite, that a comparison suggests, more 
pointedly than in ordinary cases, questions 
as to the proper feeling wherewith to 
approach scenes from Scripture. 

xamples of landscape, “oy my coast 
scenery are not num t they s 
well for the at Been Dmg 
direction which not been so specially 
followed as that of academic teaching. Of 
* Beechwood and Sheep’ (893), C. EBERT, 
the life is a flock of sheep driven through a 
pathway overhung by forest trees, painted 
with more deference to nature than has 
been usually found in like works of the 


person, a man, whose presence- 





Teutonic schools. What we mean obj 
tionably appears prominently in a ree 
scape ¢ ), by H. BECKMANN, the 
nents of which are trees and water, all very 
firmly painted, but Pg Pama | not from 
a ‘The Potato Harv 

IER, is a very successful 
landscape ; and ‘The Bay of Woerkimn > 
Esthonia, Baltic’ (928), P. ‘C1ESENHAUSEN 
is a highly meritorious marine picture : 
of material there is little ; but that little is 
made most effective through the genius 
of the painter. ‘Stone-Pits, near Polling’ 
(896), E. HELLRATH, although not an inte- 
resting subject, is powarlally rendered, 
Other works of various degrees of excel- 
lence are a ‘Group of Peasants’ (911), W. 
Marc; ‘An Autumnal Day’ (906), D. 
LANGKO ; ‘Girl from Procida’ (891), F. 
DUERK ; ‘A Savoyard Girl’ (899), F. H. 
HouBACcK, &c. The contributions of the 
Bavarian artists amount only to about sixty 
productions, most of them recently painted ; 
these works, therefore, must not be ac- 
cepted as representing the artists of Munich, 
who, as promoters of modern rénaissance, 
take foremost rank among the schools of 
Europe. 





EUROPE. 
FROM THE GROUP OF SCULPTURE BY 
P. MAC DOWELL, R.A. 





THIs is the third engraving we present to 
our subscribers out of the four which form 
the subjects of the er groups intended 
for the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park. The 
sculptor lived. long enough to complete his 
work, but, unhappily, did not, we believe, 
survive to see it raised to its resting-place. 
It will at.once occur to the mind of those 
fantiliar. with classic history, that Mac 
Dowell, in his design of the principal figure, 
has referred. to the mythological story of 
Europa carried’ off by a bull; simply, 
however, to give somewhat of poetic 
amen to modern nay, an 
elegant impersonation, crowned, a 
kind of sceptre in her right hand, and an 
orb in her left, is seated majestically on a 
noble animal, which, however, appears to 
be of a sthall breed. The sculptor, doubtless, 
had ‘an‘object’in this, for had the bull been 
of greater height, it would have too much 
— the surrounding figures, and ob- 
tained too great prominence. _ 
The Ger nations which have played the 
most important: parts in the annals of 
Europe are typified in the subordinate 
figures. On the right is Britannia, holding 
a trident, the waves of the sea rolling up to 
her feet. On the left is France, with a 
sword in one hand, and a wreath of laurels 
in the other; the former symbolizes her 
military prowess, and the latter may be 
accepted as denoting her successes im 
war. By her side, at the opposite angle, 
sits Italy, resting sy left y foods 
ancient lyre, a painter's palette an 
lie at har foek these attributes refer to her 
renown in the arts of music and painting : 
her head is upturned, and her right hand 
uplifted, as if listening to some sweet me: 
song. The fo figure, which is not 
seen in the engraving, represents Germany : 
pp om pee Be foo a 
i an sciences. : 

t is thus 4 parent that the whole subject 
rs been ju “a4 worked Bas gt 
the entirety o e group a 
individual portion of it: the result being 
a combination of matured thought and very 
skilful execution. 








est’ (907), A. - 
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ARCTIC SCENERY. 


oME four years ago there was exhibited in the 
corneiet's icture, called ‘Crushed in the 
Ice,’ by Mr. W. Bradford, an American artist. 
It represented a vessel ice-bound in one of the 
drear solitudes of the Arctic seas, and was 
regarded, not only as a work of great merit, but 
was pronounced by competent authorities as 
faithfully depicting, so far as it went, the scenery 
of the icy regions. Mr. Bradford is now at the 
Langham Hotel, in London, and has eon 
with him some of the further results of that 
voyage, of which it must be said, they excel 
in everything the picture we mention; wherein 
the point was, with its a the steamer 
that Mr. Bradford had chartered for his expedi- 
tion, which, it must be allowed, is the most 
chivalrous ever undertaken in the cause of Art. 
The ship’s company was, we believe, fifty hands 
all told, and in order to secure as much as 
ible of the scenery of the frozen seas, Mr. 
radford engaged the services of two photo- 
hers, the products of whose labours set 
Petore us the beauty and magnificence of Arctic 
scenery in a manner which, to the extent 
accomplished in this case, could not be effected 
by any other means. The theatre of Mr. 
Bradford’s operations is Melville Bay, which 
may be called a bight in the far north of Baffin’s 
Bay, and on the eastern coast of North Green- 
land; the time occupied altogether in the 
study of the phenomena of those in itable 
regions was seven years. The navigation of 
this part of Baffin’s Bay is considered more 
frau hit with danger than that of any other tract 
of the Polar seas. In the largest of Mr. Brad- 
ford’s pictures the steamboat appears hopelessly 
wedged in the ice, and so close in-shore that the 
lofty cliffs tower almost perpendicularly at only 
a short distance from the vessel; so that the 
situation at once suggests the questions as to 
how she got there, and how she will get away. 
Looking seaward, the eye traverses a vast 
plain of ice, even to the extreme horizon—a 
dismal waste devoid of every sign of life. There 
are appearances in this work which have not 


been recorded in any other transcripts we have | 


seen of the frigid North. The pink hues as- 





| 
| 
} 


| Marks, A.R.A., has 


3 





MURAL DECORATION AT 
LYTHE HALL. 


LyTHE HALL, Haslemere, Surrey, the seat of 
ee , Esq., is one of those 

ud ue mansions, abounding with mullioned 
bow-windows and stacks of ornamental chim- 
neys, that, with more or less evidence of archi- 
tectural taste, are being at the t time so 
extensively constructed in the country. Many 
of the architects employed on these buildings 
evince a most gratifying knowledge of, and pro- 
ficiency in, their art, and among these, Mr. 


F. P. Cockerell, under whose superintendence | lookin, 


Lythe Hall has been reared, occupies an 
honoured position. With considerable taste 
and discrimination on his and judicious 
liberality on that of his employer, Mr. H. S. 
been commissioned to 
ictorially decorate the entrance-hall. His work 

just arrived at completion, and we have been 


| favoured with a view of it. The decoration con- 





sumed by the ice when lighted by the mid- | 
night sun are tender beyond description; yet | 


richer and far more striking than these are the 


colours which are put on by such portions of the | 
i ' heronry—one bird in the act of gulping a fish 
edges to the light, and the reflections from the | 


ice as have been broken up; presenting their 


water. These fragments assume the most 


intense and transparent emerald, blue, and opal | 
tints, which, we are assured, are by no means | 


exaggerated, These effects have never before 


been rendered in any pictures of Arctic scenery | 


that have come under our notice. 


Again, rolling over the cliffs there is a dense | 


mass of cloud, resembling rather volumes of | 


smoke than any nebular forms that ever ap- | 


pear in Europe. In comparison with this our 


storm-clouds, although ever so menacing, are | 


d and self-possessed ; but this phenomenon | 
Se wild and suvage that, but for an assur- | 


ance of its being a veritable incident of the 


Greenland sky, it might be assumed reason- | gent wa 
| to whe purposes ; he is content to give relief, 


ably enough to be an imaginative attribute. 
In this picture we look seaward, far away over 
the boundless icy plain, with our backs to the 
sun; but another describes a midnight sun- 
set, the glories of which are shed over the 
entire extent of the view, insomuch as to warm 
and harmonise the whole. Again, the ice 
repeats the beautiful greens and broken hues 
it borrows from the water, and the wealth of 
pink and orange distributed by the sun offers a 
combination of tints which never before 
appeared in relation with any painted descrip- 
tion of the frozen seas. Mr. Bradford has 
several other similar views, and is rich in photo- 
graphs, all representing coast and sea scenery of 
= same — In some of these, where 
¢ steamboat appears, we see her quietly res 

on upheaved piles of table-ice, ph. oe this pone 
tion giving out volumes of black smoke 


her funnel ; which a parent is explained 
by the necessity of being at all ready to 
em a chance of extrication which may at 


very short notice present itself by the opening 





sists of a series of scenes illustrating country life; 
they are to surround the hall at a height of about 
g ft. from the ground; the figures are for the 
most part 3 ft. high, and are painted on canvas 
in dead colour. One represents driving home 
cows after milking ; another, ha ; next 
we have a ploughing-scene; then a winter- 
subject—“ Tom bears logs into the Hall, and 
milk comes frozen home in pail ;” as a contrast 
and companion to this, we have a summer-scene 
—girls hanging out clothes to dry; in another 
we are shown a consultation between the farmer 
and his man as to the pig or pigs that shall be 
killed for Christmas; girls are next to be seen 
feeding fowls ; over the wall of the farmyard in 
which the action is taking we observe a 
number of quaintly-clip yew-trees. An 
angler earnestly pursuing his occupation, and a 


—are the subjects of two other minor 
The spandrels of an arch give Mr. the 
o unity of introducing perhaps the most 
effective bit of work, ornamentally speaking, in 
the place ; on one side is a cuckoo ona 
blooming hawthorn, and on 
delineated the bird of wisdom and of night, 
sitting on a leafless tree ‘ both these A nov ag 

more than a suspicion of Japanese ins 
shown in the Bem saat ind suitable treatment 
of the trees, particularly the hawthorn blossom. 
Independently of the correct drawing and the 
excellent grouping of his fi , and the know- 
ledge of nature shown in his rural backgrounds, 
Mr. Marks is to be commended for the intelli- 
in which he has accommodated his art 


not by making a figure, as they say, “stand out 
of the canvas,” but by effectively and harmoni- 
ously contrasting his colours; so far from an 
appearance of roundness, each figure is encircled 
by the same firm black line that we are so 
familiar with in stained-glass windows, and he 
has done what we must consider to be violence 
to his feelings in keeping his draperies, &c., 
conscientiously flat; but if he has denied 
himself the pleasure of exerting his strength 
as an accomplished artist, he lets us see very 
plainly that he means not to allow his powers 
of humour to be placed under a bushel. 

In thus taking up decorative Art we would 
cordially recommend Mr. Marks’s example to 
our rising and risen artists ; ae theres page 
of whom, Mr, Watts, Mr. Herbert, and a few 
others, be it remembered, need not the hint. 


e other is | the 


(Wilkinson) ; ‘ Norwood,’ T. 
£120; ‘The Se ie D. Watson, 120 
pe 5 ‘Coblentz,’ W. Miiller, £192; * Gilling- 
»” W. Miiller, vw Ai Common,’ 
. Linnell, 875 gs. ins) ; * yy 
Fielding, 795 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ River-Scene,’ 
with cattle, T. S. Cooper, R.A., formerly in the 
y aren ‘Th . 9? £ ie hd 
; *The Tower of St. wrence, 
Rotterdam,’ J. 


ti 
B 


by the Sea-shore,’ £9 By 
* Feeding the Chi 78 ;—these 
Birket Foster; ‘The Trumpet-call to Arms,’ J. 


Gil ; ‘The C .’ J. Gilbert, 
fart f iiitany—the Old Sony," Goodall, 
A., £77; ‘ Asking a Favour,’ E. Nicol, 

AR A Gy. 


sold in the same rooms on 
them was a fine water-colour 
Squire,’ F. Tayler, 160 gs. 
The following are oil-paintings :— 
other’s Birthday,’ Duverger, 125 
ohns); ‘A Workman of Cairo,’ ‘ Passing 
‘ombs,’ and ‘An Eastern Merchant,’ F. Goodall, 
R.A., neo (ERs ‘Scene from She Stoops 


ad op ag Hog pe mer yo qeree Lele 
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small, 1 (White) ; ‘ Love's Beginning,’ W. 
™ Grcharison, A. A, 35 eI 
|  *Falstaff’s Own,’ H. Marks, A.R.A., engraved 
| jm the Art-Yournal of last year, 250 gs. (Wil- 
| liams); ‘The Return of the Wanderers,’ P. F. 
Poole, R.A., 195 gs. (Green). 


Another miscellaneous collection of pictures, 


in was sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods on the 27th of May. In the former 
class may be oe out :—‘ Olivia,’ 
Twelfth Night, W. P. Frith, R.A., £89; ‘A 
Woman of Cairo,’ F. Goodall, R.A., 100 
s.; ‘On the Thames, near Chiswick: Moon- 
Frc,’ J. Linnell, 100 pi * Water-Carriers,’ 
* The 


R. Beavis, & 107 ; Fly-Maker,’ E. 
age A.R.A., £153; ‘ Shakspeare’s Cliff,’ 
C. Stanfield, 


° A, £38 ai Wood 
,’ T. Creswi A, £360; § 
Woody Beene, w. Linnell, £107. Ane draw- 
| ings included :—‘ Warwick Castle, from the 
Avon,’ D. Cox, 80 gs. ; ‘ View in South Wales,’ 
P. De Wint, frp: * View in Cumberland,’ 
F _ Copley Fielding, 


135; ‘Cader Idris,’ Copley 
| Fielding, £180; ‘Storm and Wreck off the 
| Needles,’ Copley Fielding, £246; ‘ Venice,’ 
| J. Holland, 140 gs.; ‘ Canal-Scene, Venice,’ 
| three in a gondola, J. Holland, £80; 
|° *November 11, 1 p.m.,’ A. W. Hunt, £162; ‘A 


|. Highland Scene,’ W. L. Leitch, 120 gs.; 
|  * Exterior of Louvain Cathedral,’ 8. Prout, £71 ; 
|  * View near a Farm,’ Birket Foster,’ £107. The 
names of the purchasers did not r us, 


On the 3rd of June Messrs. Christie & Co. 
sold a number of paintings, rr old masters, 
belonging to several owners. e following 
were the leading examples :—‘ St. Catherine,’ 
|  B, Luini, 80 gs.; ‘ Portrait of W. Pitt,’ Hopp- 
ner, 160 gs.; ‘ Portrait of an Old Man in a Red 

ae Rembrandt, £140; ‘ Portrait of Rubens,’ 
| imself, in a black dress, dated 1619, 255 gs. 
utley); ‘A Woody Landscape,’ a bridge over 
| & stream, and a village in the distance, Ruys- 
|  dael, from the Redron collection, £136; ‘A 
» || Girl seated at a Table,’ on which are a pen 
| and a book, Greuze, 400 gs. (Lyttleton) ; ‘ ~ 
Navone, Rome,’ — a féte in 1729, Pannini, 
engraved, 610 gs. (Doyle); ‘Les Singes Cuisi- 
|  niers,’ Decamps, from the Demidoff and Re- 
dron collections, 950 gs. (Ellis); ‘La Marchande 
‘ d’Oranges,’ Decamps, from the Redron collec- 
| tion, 0 FF (Agnew); ‘ View on a Canal in 
Winter,’ J. Van Ostade, £299; ‘Interior of a 
| Cottage,’ G. Morland, £100, next six 
works were from the gallery of the Duc du 
Lau :—‘ Portrait of a Young Lady,’ with powdered 
hair, in yellow dress, G. Romney, £136; ‘ Por- 
trait of Anne of Denmark, wife of James I.,’ 
| Pourbus, £225; ‘ Portrait of Thomas Killi- 
gr, his name painted on the collar of a dog, 

an Dyck, 285 gs. (Graves); ‘ Landscape,’ wi 
a corn-field, a cavalier in a red dress, on a white 
horse, &c., Ruysdael, 100 gs.; ‘ Landscape, 
| with cows, a woman and = seated under a 
tree, a herdsman standin hind a black cow, 
| with other accessories, uyp, engraved in the 
catalogue of the Duval Gallery, Geneva, 710 gs. 
(Durand Ruel); ‘La Limonade,’ G. Terburg, 
a in the Choiseul Gallery, 435 gs. 
y ~ Pid Girl aes * Clarissa,”’ Sir J. 
eynolds, a portrait ¢ painter’s niece, Miss 
Theophila Palmer, afterwards Mrs. Gwatkin, 
750 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Garden Scene, with a 
spaniel, dead peacock, &c., J. B. Weenix, 
100 gs.; ‘A Dutch Vinge’. Van Ostade, 
$192) *The Daughter of Herodias,’ Carlo 
» £96; ‘View near a Farm,’ a woman 


milking a cow, a at her side, other 
coll of Cann gad Gen show on the left, a 
water in loreground, signed and 
| dated 1651, P. , (Allen). This 














whom it was ted. Th 
some of the id not inaspiee. 7 
| At a sale last month of pictures, &c., in Bath 
| belonging to Major Wi of that city, a 
View in North Wales,’ with overshot water- 
pone Ph &c., by W. Miiller, realised 185; 
sew on the Wye,’ by J. Tennant, /60. 
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including oil-paintings and water-colour draw- 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT is now 
to be completed in about two 
half; and the cost will, on the whole, be 
moderate! So, at least, is the official state- 
ment that has been made in both Houses 
of Parliament. Mr. Stevens is to be 


| allowed to continue his labours, but under 


| 


from the the superintendence of a gentleman “ pro- 


rly qualified” to fill so onerous a post. 
his gentleman is said to be Mr. Leonard 


| Collman. The total additional cost is com- 





uted at £9,000, raising the whole amount 
fo ee As we are promised that the 
work will ultimately be “worthy of the 
nation and of the illustrious man to whom 
the monument is to be raised,” we trust the 
result will justify the a the country 
has waited long enough for something. 

THE Socrery OF ARTS has this year 
awarded the Albert Gold Medal, instituted 
for “distinguished merit in arts, manufac- 
tures, or commerce,” to Mr. Henry Cole, 
C.B., of the South Kensington Museum. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE.—The three Pro- 
fessorships of the Fine Arts founded by the 
liberality of the late Mr. Felix Slade are now 
completed by the appointment of Mr. E. J. 
4 ee A.R.A., to that in University 
College. It is intended to open the classes 
for drawing, painting, and sculpture in 
October next. Six scholarships for pro- 
ficiency in these branches of Art were 
established by Mr. Slade: each is of the 
annual value of £50, is tenable for three 
years, and is open to ladies. 

THE PRIZES AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
PICTURE-GALLERY have been awarded— 
—, that is to say, for Messrs. E. M. 

ard, Louis Haghe, and S. C. Hall, on 
whom the duty of selection devolved, de- 
clined to award any to the “ best historical 
picture” and “the best water-colour draw- 
ing.” There were pictures of merit in both 
classes, but they did not come under the 
“rules” laid down for the competition ; the 
“ £40” and the “ £20,” therefore, stand over 
to the year 1872. The prize of £35 for a 
figure-subject in oils was awarded to Mr, 
J. Hayllar, for his picture (120), ‘ The 
sig of the Garden ;’ and that of £30 
to Mr. E. Gill, for his picture (No. 93), 
‘Storm and ‘Shipwreck.’ Of the eight 
medals to foreign artists five only were 
awarded —to MM. Delbeke, Wittkamp, 
Pauwels, Raeymackers, and Frére, jun. 
Here also the adjudicators were compelled 
to pass over some excellent works as not 
coming within the rules. In their report, 
the adjudicators advise the Directors of 
the Crystal Palace Company to make ad- 
ditions in 1872 to the prizes—of medals 
more especially—and to cause the arrange- 
ment to be known in good time; they con- 
sider the result cannot fail to be a great 
improvement in the exhibition of the next 
year. “They desire to add a strong 
opinion, that the advantages offered to 
artists by the Crystal Palace Company are 
not sufficiently known and understood, and 
have been, therefore, too much negiected. 
The exhibition is visited daily by more 
than a thousand persons—occasionally by 
a very much larger number, among them 
being many to whom the acquisition of } ont 
tures is a need and a delight; and . 
although the sales effected in the Gallery 
have n large, they would have been 
much larger had the artists properly re- 
sponded to the liberality of the Crystal 
Palace Company in supplying to them so 
fruitful a source of publicity. And they 
feel sure that, with requisite efforts, the 
spacious and well-lit galleries of the Crystal 
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If every reader who has derived enj 

from “The Waverity Novels” at 

a of this great master were 
tt required 

not thirty, but thirty thousand 

be the result, if aon were 

not creditable that a difficulty exists in 


3 


curing £1,500 ; we trust the reproach will 
not be endured much lo It is by no 
means a question for Scotland only ; every 


educated Englishman owes a debt to Sir 
Walter Scott—not for coe merely, but 
for the soundest morality, the most genial 
teachings, the purest and holiest patriotism. 
If he never wrote a line that dying he 
would wish to blot, he certainly never 
penned a sentence which was calculated to 
do harm. All human kind are his 

and will be so to the end of time. It 

be easy to write at length on this seductive 
topic ; we must content ourselves, however, 
with a few words, to express the h . 
many subscribers to this fund of gratitude 
and affection will communicate with the 
hon. sec., Colin Rae Brown, Esq., 21, Cock- 
spur Street, Charing Cross. 

AN EXHIBITION OF “ ANCIENT PIC- 
TURES” is now _ at the Gallery in 
Berners Street. They are the property of 
Don José de Arrieta the brother-in-law of 
Admiral Topete), a distinguished Spanish 

entleman, and have been collected in 
Spain. Of the authenticity of a 
portion of them there can be no bt ; 
perhaps they may be, in all cases, traced to 
the masters to whom they are attributed, 
although these masters are the great artists 
of the world—Murillo, Tintoretto, Cara- 
vaggio, Velasquez, Andrea del Sarto, Zur- 
baran, D. Teniers, Poussin, Leonar da 
Vinci, Titian, Guido, Sebastian del Piombo, 
and others. Some of them bear undoubt- 
able evidence of originality, and are very 
fine as well as very beautiful: an Assump- 
tion,’ by Murillo, is especially so ; a more 
exquisitely - perfect example of the great 
painter it would be difficult to find in any 

, public or private. We have always 

much hesitation in expressing opinions con- 
cerning “ ancient pictures,” or in , 
the dictum ppend authority — su’ 
unsu ed by testimony. Bu 
who oy interested in this matter may 
see the collection, and judge for them- 
selves. 

‘A DISTINGUISHED AND VERY ABLE AR- 
TIST, S. ROSENTHAL, has painted i 
to commemorate the —_ og High- 
masons’ Hall. Brother His Royal 
ness the Prince of Wales, the grand masa 
the Earl of Zetland, the Earl de Grey 
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of likeness in sev { 
the leading nages will be 

at once. ent is t ; 
each is fully seen, while there is no over- 
cro or confusion. The painter has 
necessarily introduced so many persons, 
that perhaps grace of composition is sacri- 
ficed; but as an —_- of its 
it has been rarely su jw as a 
work of Art, it has high merit as well 
as interest ; indeed, it may be justly ranked 
among the very best productions of its 
class.. We presume it will be engraved 
and probably some wealthy brother wi 

present the picture to one of the Freemasons’ 
Charities. 

SOCIETY OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 
—Mr. John Gilbert has been elected presi- 
dent of this institution in the place of Mr. 
F. Tayler, who has resigned after many 
years of active service. 

“THE BREAKING UP OF THE ‘AGAMEM- 
NON,” an ames by Mr. S. Haden, has 
recently been published by Messrs. Col- 
naghi and Co. It is a remarkably free and 
vigorous example of the art, with a fine 

ect of sunlight on the water, but it seems 
to lack the delicacy manifest in precedin 
works of this accomplished etcher, an 
the lights and shadows are too strongly, 
almost painfully, contrasted. We cannot 
understand why the old ship is so weak in 
colour, with the setting sun. nearly behind 
her; the light reflected from the water 
would scarcely account for it. In the dis- 
tance we see Greenwich Hospital and the 
Dreadnought, the latter moored consider- 
ably below the former, and not above, as 
we always remember her when passing up 
and down the river. The plate is unusually 
large for an etching, and is unquestionably 
a work of great merit—one that has rarely 
been surpassed by a British artist. 

A STATUE OF THE LATE ROBERT 
STEPHENSON, C.E., is about to be erected 
by the London and North-Western Railway 
ner the entrance-gates of the road leading 
to the Euston Square terminus. 





MR. THORNYCROFT’S ‘BOADICEA’—This | 


really grand composition is now 
to the design, and has been cast in plaster. 
The conception was first entertained by Mr. 
Thornycroft twenty years ago, but !it was 
never advanced, until recently, beyond the 
principal group. Now Boadicea appears in 


perfect, as | 


| 


' 


a war-chariot, with her daughters, one on | 
each side, and drawn by two fiery horses. | 


Her attitude is extremely imposing ; she is 
with the most energetic and vehement ac- 
tion addressing her people, and callin 
vengeance for the wrongs they have s 

at the hands of the Romans. She stands 
with her arm raised above her head; and 
from her entire action and expression we 


seem to listen to the most passionate and | W. Reynolds's well-known collection of 
— from | pottery 


heart-stirring language, and 
her manner the conviction t she is 
addressing a multitude. The car resembles a 
biga, having a fixed pole, but solid wheels. 
The horses are modelled with much learn- 
ing, and a mastery of the character 
the animal, which could only be acquired 


by lengthened observation of its action, | fine examples of many 


by great experience. They are 
attached to the ae the simplest pos- 
sible device, and there are no reins, for the 
Britons guided their horses by the voice. 
The incident takes place in-sight of the 
Roman army, as is indicated by an expres- 
sion of alarm on the part of one of 
the daughters. The composition has been 
Studied so successfully as to appear to 


for | it was in a 
ered |now. There are tens of thousands who 


| 


| 1 


| on the 29th of May. 
| as comprisin speciinens of almost every 


of |of marks. Mr. Reynolds 


| 





It 


int of view. 
Board of Works, 


the subjects, it may be remembered, are 
i ; many from the famous 

ningen and its sandy shore. The eccentric 
title under which the series is brought for- 
ward is a translation from the Dutch, in 


by Ruysdael, Te 
have represented it as a fashionable 
rer gene ig 4 watering-place ; but all the 
Dutch and Flemish painters have missed 

d point of showing us the natives 
ey are. The dangers of the shallow, 
and extremely flat, foreshore offer occasion 
for many touching episodes, which are too 
familiar to make deep impression on the 
feelings of native observers. It is not too 
much to say that Mr. Pritchett shows us 
this coast and its inhabitants with a greater 
apprehension of picturesque truth than any 

the native artists who have painted the 
place and its people. The spirit, freedom, 
and decision of touch shown in these works 
could never, we think, have been imitated 
by any manual elaboration. The autotype 
repetition, to say nothing of its general truth 
is most curious in its conscientious record 
of point for point and tone for tone. The 
work comes forward under the patronage of 
the Queen of the Netherlands. 

THE GRAVE OF CHARLES LaMB.—The 
editor of the Hackney Gasette has addressed 
tous a letter(which was inserted in the A the- 
neum) with information that the grave of 
the genial essayist and sweet poet, in Ed- 
monton Churchyard, is in a deplorable 
condition. “The mound is half trodden 
down, broken and unkempt, and overgrown 
with nettles and rank gorse- Friend- 
ship’s hallowed words, too,” he adds, “ will, 
in a year or two, unless the letters are 
recut, have passed away. The cost to 
restore it, I learn, will not exceed £3.” We 
may add to this that the condition of the 

ve must be spoken of in the past tense : 
deplorable state. It is not so 


the 
as 


would have done what it has been the privi- 


e of one to do. 
er HE REYNOLDS COLLECTION.—Mr. C. 


at 


and porcelain was dispersed 
in a four days’ sale, nning 
e 


It was 


Christie’s 


known manufacture, with an extensive series 
— given his 
jal attention to f/aience pos: 

oe. Jrol the rarer fabrics. 
Of the Spanish faience of Alcora there 
were above twenty wes; one, with an 

uestrian figure, sold for £40 ; and a pair, 
of which Galatea, —_ on a ree y boo 
of the subjects, sold for 0- 
nibon fabric at Nove, near Bassano, there 


was sold a splendid specimen, the che/- | not 


@euvre of the manufacture, a vase with 
deep blue ground—subject, ‘ Alexander and 
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its usual high price. pair of white Bow 
shell salt , with crayfish in relief, sold 
for £40 ; and a Bow miik-pot, with p 4 sg 
and the bee, for 37 ay our a 
figures of the Senses for £147; anda 
fluted vase for £73; a Bristol dcwelle for 
78; and a Plymouth cup and saucer for 
17. Awhite bust of George II., in the 
same ware, £25; an hexagonal vase, with 
flowers in relief, of Worcester, sold for 
45° ; and a beautiful tea-service, with fan- 
ped decoration, in the Japan style, for 47 
It must ever be a subject of regret that 
this im t collection was not secured for 
South Kensington, to whom it was offered, 
we unders ,on most favourable terms ; 
but viewing, as they too often do, every 
in reference solely to its artistic 
uty, the authorities have, in the present 
instance, lost the golden opportunity, not 
likely again to offer, of acquiring a collec- 
tion invaluable for study and instruction. 
Mr. Bacon’s colossal equestrian statue 
of the Prince Consort is advanced — 
the first stage, that is, the completion of the 
model. The pri Daeg op Dot ge nr 
of a field-marshal, is lifting his plumed 
hat from his as if in the act of salut- 
ing. In the finis of both the figure and 
the horse been exerted 
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REVIEWS. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. Delivered at 
the Royal Academy, on March 2nd and 
March 16th, 1871. By Epwarp M. Barry, 
R.A. Published by MACMILLAN & Co. 


Tue absence, through illness, of Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott from the lecture-room, as Professor of 
Architecture at the Royal Academy, compelled 
the Council last season to seek other aid. Among 
the gentlemen who — the place of the 
absentee was Mr. E. M. Barry; he delivered 
two lectures, which lie before us in a printed 
form. Called upon without time or opportunity 
for special preparation, in addition to other 
circumstances unfavourable to a mere locum 
tenens, Mr. Barry felt he could do little more 
than direct the attention of his auditors to a 
few general principles affecting architecture in 
England, and also to some of those essential 
qualities in architecture which appear to merit 
special consideration. Ring 

In discussing the former of these divisions, 
which formed the subject of the first lecture, 


attention is directed to generalities ; such as, the | 


tion occupied by architecture in the present 
io in_comparison with that of earlier ages, 
the means now adopted for extending the know- 
ledge of it, and of its importance both from 
an wsthetic and social point of view. ‘The 
architect must go hand in hand with the sculptor 
and the painter. In this country, for various 
reasons, the latter have scarcely ever a fair 
chance, and the architect has had too often to 
lament over consequent incompleteness in the 
realisation of his conceptions. To diffuse 
nobler and juster ideas on this subject would be 
a work worthy of the Academy.” 

In the second lecture the essential principles 
of true architecture are considered briefly under 
the heads of Permanency, Convenience, and 
Beauty ; and here Mr. Barry dilates at some 
length on the extensive introduction of iron as a 
principal material in modern building: admit- 
ting its utility for certain specialities, it appertains 
far more to the purposes of the engineer than of 
the architect, even when applied to such struc- 
tures as Westminster Bricge and other similar 
works, In the present day “‘the engineer has 
somewhat encroached on the architect, and this 
has been very much due to the course taken by 
the latter. He has been too often looking 
backwards while the others were looking forwards. 
He has been dreaming of an impossible recur- 
rence to bygone mies of thought, while the 
engineer has pressed boldly onwards to conquer 
the future. The consequence has been, that 
the progress of our day has found an illustrator 
in the engineer, rather than in the architect.” 

This is a truth not to be gainsayed; and, 
therefore, it is essential for the architect to 


keep pace with the science of the engineer, | 


and to do his best to combine his art with it. 
“* When we contemplate some of the appalling 
structures of modern engineering, we may, 
indeed, ask ourselves in dismay—Is the world 
to grow uglier as it grows older? The only 
way to prevent this misfortane is for Art and 

ence to go hand in hand, for the architecture 
of the future must perforce be scientific.” 

These lectures—they are published as a 
pamphlet—deserve a larger audience than any 
they could possibly have iad within the walls of 
the Academy: they are addressed as much to the 
man of taste as to the professional student. 


REcugIL DE FAiEnces ITALIENNES DES xve., 
XVIe,, ET XvVile, SIECLES, DESSINE PAR 
MM. Carte DeLANGE er C. BorRne- 
MAN, ET ACCOMPAGNE D'UN TEXTE PAR 
M. A. Darcet eT M. HENRI DELANGE, 
Epireur, Paris, QuAI VOLTAIRE, No, 
5, 1869, in folio. 

M. Delange has done good service to Art b 

his spend publications iMustrative of the artic 

tic Saience « the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. His two works upon French faience, 
that of Bernard Palissy and the so-called Henri 

Deux, fe thine Hone, before the public. To 

panne ted, upon Italian faience, just com- 
= necessary complement, for these 
; all belong alike to that epoch when 


Ue 


Art was allied to ind » and the Italian 
faience of the fifteenth sixteenth centuries 
was the reflex of the art of painting, which it fol- 
lowed in its progress, perfection, and decline. 

The work of M. Delange comprises one 
hundred beautifully-coloured plates taken from 
specimens in pe or private collections, 
selected either their marks or their style as 
characteristic of the manufactures to which 
belong. The text is the joint production of M. 
Alfred Darcel, author of the admirable catalogue 
of the Italian faience in the Louvre, a model of 
its kind, and of M. Henri Delange, the transla- 
tor and annotator of Passeri. In hi iminary 
sketch M. Darcel expresses his disappointment 
that so little has been added to the knowledge 
of Italian faience since the publication of his 
catalogue ; for had Italian Literati exhibited more 
industry in the examination of their — 
and ecclesiastical archives, they would probably 
have brought forward as much new light 
the history of the ceramic Art in Italy as 
been lately effected upon that in France. 

Discarding the wide application of the word 
‘* majolica,”’ as at present used, to Italian faience 
in general, the authors restrict the term to those 
— only which are heightened with metallic 
ustre, giving to all others the generic designa- 
tion of “* faience.” For this: they have the 
authority of Piccolpasso, who in his treatise on 
the Potter’s Art, written in 1548, distinctly 
explains the difference. 

he illustrations begin with a few specimens 
of Persian, Hispano, and Siculo-M ue pot- 
tery, as the lustred decoration is evidently derived 
from the East, brought into Spain by the Moors, 
and thence probably introduced into Sicily by 
the Aragonese princes. 
| The authors assign nearly one-fourth of their 
| illustrations to the productions of Caffagiolo, a 
| manufacture which, though neither mentioned 
| by Passeri or Piccolpasso, lasted more than a 
| century, and must have contributed largely to 
| the development of the ceramic Art. It was the 
first to depict the human figure, and to produce 
works of artistic value.. The style of decoration 
| called ‘‘ porcellana” was peculiar to this fabric, 
| and its pieces constantly bear the badges and 
|arms of the Medici princes, its patrons and 
| neighbours. Deruta, which, like Caffagiolo, is 
| best known by its productions, has ten illustra- 
| tions, mostly of those subjects in relief, generall 
in blue, heightened with metallic lustre, whic 
| form the spécialité of the fabric. But, to show 
| that Deruta did not confine herself to lustred 
ieces, we have a splendid plate of grotesques 
| Neandeliers) in blue camaieu. The taste for 
| grotesques was at its height at the beginning 
| of the sixteenth century, and subjects from the 
| designs of Nicola da Modena occupied the 
broad rim, and sometimes the whole, of a plate, 
to the exclusion of all other decoration. 
| The name of “ Ravene,” hitherto unknown 
| in the ceramic world, appears on an artistic 
| plate, the fi of Amphion, in blue camaieu, 
| surrounded by a kind of “ porcellana” border. 
| The productions of Faenza and Gubbio, M. 
| Delange places as the highest artistic period. 
Faenza, with its dianco, bianco, and bereit- 
tino, or blue enamel; Gubbio and its metallic 
lustres, with which Maestro Giorgio transformed 
into majolica the works of Urbino and Castel 
Durante. Many writers now wish to degrade 
Giorgio to the rank of a mere ornamentist ; but 
because he decorated the productions of others, 
it does not follow he was not a ceramic painter 
himself.’ All those pieces in which his name 
does not ap conjointly with that of another 
artist, M. ge is disposed to restore to 
him, as his own design. Some of his finest 
works are here given; among others—‘ The 
Three Graces,’ ‘ Judgment of Paris,’ and ‘ Bath 
of Diana.’ 

Next follow “ storiati” plates of Castel Du- 
rante, Forli, Rimini, Pesaro, and Venice, the 
series being completed with twenty examples of 
Urbino, w productions threw such lustre 
upon ceramic Art, and began when other 
fabrics were on the decline. Among these 
are several of the works of Orazio tration 





An excellent map, giving the sites of the prin- 
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By J. Murray Granam, M.A. 
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scarcely 
upon either subject. But 


sional method, and by wks 
m ’ arrangi 
ofined ee 


prominen i 
placed succiactly bulore the radars meat 
compressed as to leave him, especially with the 
oe Noel lh yong Bae of each 
author, without a tolerably comprehensive idea 
of te tay Soa to cae Yet Mr. 
marin, Bae a his history within rather 
narrow limits ; the sciences, phi . i 
theology, and numerous po sugges m are ex- 
cluded it; in short, with the exception 
and the drama, all that rank as the 
ghest branches of literature remain untouched. 


manner, under the r ive heads of Architec- 
ture, Painting, and . Here we find 
short running comments on the chief works of 
the principal men who have figured in each 
department—comments of which- our own 
journal, the pages of our contemporaries, and 
of biographical writers, have furnished the 
sources, and are duly acknowledged. 

The author’s survey of the productions of Art 
and literature is characterised by discrimination 
and a catholic spirit in judgment. As a book 
of reference, or to occupy an hour or two in 
pleasant reading, its contents, so far as they go, 
are to be commended. 


Gems: Notes AND Extracts. By AueusTo 
CASTELLANI. Translated from the Italian 
by Mrs. JoHN BroGpEN. Published by 
BELL AND DALDY. 


Doubtless some of our readers will remember 
seeing in the Art-Yournal of about three years 
ago an interesting ot woah Sea 
ancient jewellery, by the author of the now 
before us, who is son of Soe ae 
famous jeweller and goldsmith of Rome, and who, 
we believe, carries on the same Art-manufacture 
in Florence. Both to mineral ogiets, end.o5 


pretend to teach anythin 
vender Gheeneey b 

rg ~ pm 
on precious stones in w ‘au 
subjects,” added to the experience know- 
ledge he has himself acquired in the of 
this fewer than one 




















